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Railroad Motor Transport 
Meeting on June 11 


HE informal meeting of railroad officers who are in- 

terested in the problem of highway motor transport, 
reported in last week’s Railway Age as being under con- 
sideration, can now be definitely announced. The meet- 
ing will be held at Atlantic City, on Friday, June 11, 
beginning at 10 a.m., at one of the hotels on the Board- 
walk, announcement of which will appear next week in 
the Railway Age Daily Editions. All railroad officers 
interested in this problem, whether as actual operators of 
motor vehicles or simply as observers of current develop- 
ments in the field, will be welcome. Some of the impor- 
tant problems which the railroads must face in em- 
barking on highway operations will be discussed by men 
who have had actual experience in dealing with them, 
and opportunity will be given for full and free discussion. 
Probably also the advisability of forming a permanent 
association of railroad motor transport officers will be 
considered. Altogether, it seems that this meeting may 
lead the way toward further clarifying the railroad atti- 
tude toward highway transportation. The first step to 
insure its success is participation in it by every railroad 
which can see its way clear to do so. 


Electric Power Supply 


A RESOLUTION concerning the sale of power to the 

railroads by the utility companies was presented at 
the recent meeting of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation held at Atlantic City, N. J. In substance, the 
resolution states that power companies should supply 
power to the railroads for electric traction under long 
term contracts in any form desired at suitable points of 
delivery or at roadside distributing stations on a basis 
including actual cost of delivery and an agreed-upon rate 
of return on the necessary investment, including profit. 
In the past the power companies have apparently been 
rather indifferent to railroad loads, probably because of 
the poor load factor; at one instant there might be a de- 
mand for the maximum amount of power and a few 
minutes later the load might drop to almost nothing. 
Many of the electric power sources are now interconnected 
by transmission lines and according to E. J. Fowler, statis- 
tician for the Commonwealth Edison Company, only 25 
per cent of electric light and power users now obtain 
current from isolated local plants. Under these conditions 
the poor load factor of a load which comprises only a 
small part of the total becomes of relatively little impor- 
tance. The resolution was offered by the railroad electri- 
fication committee and in view of the changing conditions 
it is highly probable that it will receive the endorsement 
of the executive committee of the N. E. L. A. and that 
the member companies will, with the aid of the railroads, 
be able to work out some kind of a contract agreement 
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satisfactory to everyone concerned. If this is done it will 
tend to stimulate electrification since it does not place at a 
disadvantage any kind of traction equipment a railroad 
may want to use and it will relieve the railroad of the 
burden of building and maintaining a power system. It 
is also to be hoped that the spirit of the resolution will be 
extended to include all railroad loads, so that any amount 
of power of any kind will be made available to outlying 
railroad shops, yards, pumping stations, etc. Railroads 
have often been accused of lagging behind manufacturing 
concerns in taking full advantage of electrical equipment, 
but if they are able to obtain power with the same facility, 
the difference will soon cease to exist. 


Purchasing New Locomotives 


ONE of the most interesting developments in locomotive 

design that has occurred during the past few years is 
the new 4-12-2 Union Pacific type locomotive. This 
locomotive, a description of which was published in the 
May 15, 1926, issue of the Railway Age, is the result of 
a series of extensive studies and tests conducted by the 
management of the railroad. These tests consisted largely 
of comparative studies of the performance of 2-8-8-0 
Mallet type locomotives, two-cylinder 2-10-2 type, and 
three-cylinder 4-10-2 type locomotives. The comparative 
tests showed that the three-cylinder 4-10-2 locomotive 
could regularly handle 20 per cent more tons in regular 
service with an expenditure of 16 per cent less fuel per 
1,000 gross ton-miles, than the two-cylinder 2-10-2 loco- 
motive. As a result the Union Pacific conceived the idea 
and co-operated with builders to design a 4-12-2 locomo- 
tive for fast freight service capable of hauling the 
2-8-8-0 tonnage with the speed of 2-10-2’s and 4-10-2’s. 
The procedure followed by the Union Pacific previous 
to purchasing the 4-12-2 type is to be commended. The 
rapid growth of transportation together with the radically 
changed conditions have made it a business necessity for 
every railway to have constant and accurate knowledge of 
the economic value of its motive power. Without that 
knowledge in its possession, it is not possible to operate 
motive power to the maximum advantage nor to make it 
earn the greatest possible return on the investment. 
In order to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of motive 
power requirements it is essential that an analysis involv- 
ing the vital factors be made. Such an analysis should 
include not only consideration of the physical character- 
istics of the railroad but also a consideration of the nature 
of the business to be handled, both present and future. 
Study should be made of the most advantageous assign- 
ment and operation of motive power, the character and 
condition of equipment, labor conditions, and knowledge 
must be obtained of how to consider these and other fac- 
tors in the light of a business investment. In other words, 
sound consideration of motive power as an investment 
involves the assembling of accurate information of the 







































































































latest developments in locomotive construction and opera- 
tion. An analysis of this kind made with the object of pro- 
ducing accurate and reliable data is no simple matter. 
This is well illustrated by the fact that the study made by 
the Union Pacific extended over a period of several years. 
Sut such studies do enable the railway executive to exer- 
cise sound business judgment when considering the pur- 
chase of new locomotives. 


A Sane Consolidation Bill 


HE bill for consolidation of railways which has 

been introduced in Congress by Chairman Parker, 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has all the merits and none of the shortcomings of 
the present consolidation provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act and of the bill for compulsory consolidations 
which has been introduced by Senator Cummins. 

The Parker bill declares it “to be the policy of Con- 
gress, in order that an adequate and efficient transpor- 
tation service may be maintained in the United States and 
necessary weak and short lines be preserved, to author- 
ize and encourage the unification * * * of the property 
of carriers into a number of strong and efficient and well- 
balanced systems which will, as far as practicable, main- 
tain the existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce and preserve as between themselves the advan- 
tages of effective competition in service, so that the 
properties of the carriers in each system shall ultimately 
be managed and operated and owned and controlled by 
a single corporation, economy be promoted, unnecessary 
duplications and wasteful competition eliminated, better 
service afforded, and the traffic moved at the lowest rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate and efficient 
transportation service.” There can be no reasonable criti- 
cism of this declaration of policy. 

The means provided for carrying out the policy are 
simple, direct and practical. Two or more carriers may 
agree to consolidate by the acquisition by one of them 
of the property of the others, or by merger, or by acqui- 
sition by one of them of the securities of the others. 
They must file their complete plan with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which must hold hearings at 
which all parties interested, including representatives of 
the public, shall be heard. If the commission, after hear- 
ings, believes “that the public interest in adequate and 
efficient transportation service and the policy of Congress 
herein declared will be promoted,” it shall enter an order 
approving the plan upon such terms and conditions as it 
believes are necessary in the public interest. It may 
order as a condition that a carrier not joining in the 
plan be made a party to it and prescribe the terms upon 
which it may be made a party. Both the carriers and 
the commission are required to “give due consideration 
to inclusion in the plan of short and weak carriers in the 
territory involved.” If a majority of the directors and 
stockholders of a railway company assent to a plan while 
a minority of the stockholders dissent, provision is made 
for the acquisition of the stock of the minority by con- 
demnation proceedings in the federal courts in which the 
commission may act as appraiser of the value of the 
stock. After the proposed legislation has been in effect 
for seven years, it will be the duty of the commission 
to report the extent to which consolidations have taken 
place and, in the light of conditions then existing, to 
make recommendations as to further proceedings. All 
existing federal and state laws in conflict with these pro- 
visions will be set aside. 

This legislation would repeal the impracticable require- 
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ment of the Transportation Act that the commission shall 
first make a wholesale plan for consolidation of the rail- 
ways and that thereafter all consolidations must be made 
in accordance with this plan. It would also repeal the 
requirement that the securities issued by the consolidated 
system shall not exceed the aggregate value of the prop- 
erties as found by the commission. It will be a long 
time before the final valuations of all the railways are 
settled, and meanwhile this part of the Transportation 
Act would be a serious or insuperable obstacle to con- 
solidations. The public and security owners already are 
sufficiently protected by the law providing that securities 
cannot be issued without the approval of the commis- 
sion. The Cummins bill is objectionable because while 
it would make consolidations voluntary with the consent 
of the commission for five years more, it would after that 
make them compulsory under a general plan to be for- 
mulated by the commission. It is further objectionable 
because it would authorize a railway having most of 
the main track mileage of a proposed consolidated sys- 
tem to condemn and take the property of other railways 
in the proposed system, even though a majority of the 
owners of their stock were opposed to the consolidation. 
The Parker bill gives the commission ample authority 
to reject any plan which does not include the weak and 
short lines in the territory served by the railways of the 
proposed consolidated system. 

The Parker bill should receive the support of all who 
favor a policy of consolidations which will not disre- 
gard the property rights of railway security owners, 
which will not arbitrarily apply compulsion, which will 
promote the combination of weak and strong roads with 
due regard to traffic and other economic conditions, and 
which will preserve and promote competition to the ex- 
tent that it is in the interest of both the railways and 
the public. 


When Traffic 


Influences Purchases 


HE total purchases of fuel, equipment and materials 

made annually by the railways from other concerns 
aggregate about $2,000,000,000. Part of these are made 
for maintenance and part for capital account. The total 
purchases are so vast that any influence that may tend 
to cause the quality of the things bought to be even 
slightly lower or the price paid for them slightly higher 
than would be the case if this influence were not effec- 
tively exerted will have results that are important. 

Large concerns for which the railways afford a mar- 
ket are making greater efforts to use the traffic they 
can give to influence railway purchases than has been 
the case for years. When for a long period almost every 
railway had all or more than all the traffic it could handle, 
the traffic argument was of much less consequence than 
it is in a period such as the present, when many railways 
could handle and need more business than they are 
getting. . 

No doubt traffic considerations always have influenced 
and always will influence purchases to some extent, but 
it is probable that usually to whatever extent they do 
influence them they harm the ralways as a whole, and 
it is a serious question whether any individual railway 
that is influenced by them does not, in the long run, 
lose more thereby than it gains. 

At any given time there is only a certain amount of 
freight business to be divided between competing rail- 
ways. Therefore, if by making purchases from a con- 
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cern a railway gets traffic that it would not otherwise 
get, the result is not an increase in the total traffic and 
earnings of all the railways, but merely a diversion of 
traffic and earnings from one railway to another. 

If the quality of the things bought is as good and 
ithe price paid is as low as if they had been bought from 
some other concern with less traffic to offer, there is no 
increase in the aggregate cost to the railways as a whole, 
and the railway that gets the traffic gains, temporarily at 
least, all that the competing railways lose. But it is 
worth seriously considering in how many instances this 
is the actual result. Suppose that the technical and pur- 
chasing officers of a railway recommend that purchases 
of equipment, materials or fuel shall! be made from a 
particular concern, but that because the influence of traffic 
is thrown into the scale the purchases are made from 
another concern. If from the standpoint of quality and 
price the recommendations of the technical and purchas- 
ing officers were sound, as they will be on a well-organized 
railroad, then it must follow that the traffic secured by 
accepting things of a lower quality or paying higher 
prices than are necessary. The result in that case is that 
while the traffic obtained by the individual railway may 
increase its earnings more than enough to offset the 
lower quality of the things bought or the higher prices 
paid for them, and the individual road may gain, the 
total expense to the railways of the country is increased 
without any increase in their total traffic or earnings, and 
in consequence the net result to the railways as a whole 
is a loss. 

It is the policy of the nation to have the railways to 
compete for traffic, and this is a sound policy. It is im- 
possible to have competition in any industry without some 
bad results as well as good results, and on the whole the 
good results of railway competition exceed the bad. But 
it is also our national policy as prescribed by law to have 
railway competition for traffic carried on without favor- 
itism between shippers, and if it should be shown that 
any concessions whatever regarding quality or price had 
been given in making purchases in order to get traffic, 
some embarrassing questions might arise under the pro- 
visions of law pertaining to unfair discrimination and 
rebating. Furthermore, it is the national policy to re- 
quire the railways to be efficiently and economically main- 
tained and operated, and it is extremely doubtful if 
under this policy any deviation from the rule of making 
purchases solely on the basis of quality, price and deliv- 
eries, whether owing to traffic or any other consideration, 
can be justified. 

There is also to be considered the important question 
whether, in the long run, a railway actually does gain 
anything by allowing its purchases to be influenced to 
any extent by traffic considerations. A shipper who at 
one time gives freight to one railway to influence its pur- 
chases may soon take an equal amount of freight away 
and give it to a competing railway to influence its pur- 
chases. What is gained now in this way may soon be 
lost in the same way. Finally, to the extent that the 
influence of traffic gives a large shipper who may not 
specialize in manufacturing for railways an advantage 
over a small shipper who does specialize in manufactur- 
ing for them, it may prove in the long run inimical to 
the railways. A large part of the progress that has 
heen made in the development and improvement of rail- 
way equipment and materials has been due to compara- 
tively small concerns which have specialized in producing 
for the railroad market. 

It is the function and duty of the purchasing and tech- 
nical officers of the railways to make requisitions and 
purchases as advantageously as they can on the bases 
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of quality, prices and deliveries. It is the function and 
duty of the traffic departments to get business by selling 
the service of the railways to their customers. It is very 
questionable if there is ever a case in which it is justi- 
fiable to allow traffic considerations to exert enough in- 
fluence to cause the recommendations of technical and 
purchasing officers to be set aside. 


Rule Ninety-Three 


ULE 93, of the Standard Code, which puts a limit on 

the speed of trains running on the main track within 
yards, thereby obviating the necessity of much burden- 
some flagging which, without this rule, would be neces- 
sary, is a troublesome regulation, and one which has been 
the cause of an immense amount of discussion. It is often 
difficult to decide just where to put the territorial limit 
and how much to reduce the speeds; and continuously 
difficult thereafter to enforce uniform obedience to the 
rule. A correspondent who has noticed the favorable 
mention of Rule 93 in the Railway Age of February 6, 
page 365, wants to know if, in advocating the free use of 
this rule, we intend to thwart all efforts to get trains over 
the road in reasonably good time; if we realize how many 
costly train-hours will be used up when it is made manda- 
tory that every train, heavy and light, fast or slow, shall 
be required to slacken speed at every station. 

The reply to this query is that each station must be 
considered on its merits. The rule in its baldest form 
means that speed must be under full control at all times. 
This may mean 50 miles an hour (or faster) at a certain 
place on a fair day and five miles an hour at the same 
place on another day when fog or other conditions inter- 
fere with the view. If the rule is modified by the inclusion 
of an arbitrary speed limit for certain trains other compli- 
cations come in. A road with many adverse conditions, 
inadequate facilities and low-grade men on its trains must 
sacrifice speed or give up all hopes of acquiring a reputa- 
tion for safety. On the other hand, where lines are 
straight and level and all trainmen are experienced and 
well disciplined the disadvantage of the lack of signals 
can be partly overcome by judicious use of the “run un- 
der control” rule. Between the extremes of the best 
situation and the poorest situation, innumerable variations 
are found, and the main point is, first, to decide all cases 
in accordance with uniform principles, and, second, to 
keep a continual watch against laxity. 

Of the sins or weaknesses that make trouble in train 
operation one of the most common is a habit of depending 
too much on the rule-book; of indulging in the childlike 
assumption that a man who knew a rule last month can be 
depended upon to carry it out in full detail today; and 
this Rule 93 is one that suffers greatly from this weakness. 
Judging by what one sees on a great many roads, the 
establishment of the right yard limits and the fixing of the 
speeds within yard limits, of the different classes of trains, 
are questions which ought to be settled only after very full 
conferences with the enginemen, conductors and yard- 
masters on whom devolve the carrying out of the rule, 
who have to live under the limitations imposed by it. In 
many situations the decision would seem to have been 
made at some time in the distant past without any con- 
ference whatever. The easiest way, of course, would be 
to go ahead and not bother with any conference at all; to 
fix the speed rules and yard limits arbitrarily and trust to 
the trainmen to adjust themselves to it. And the train- 
men are likely to acquiesce in this, even if their judgment 
tells them that they ought to protest. 

To confer with the trainmen does not mean to let them 
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make the decision. The decision can rightfully be made 
only by one who is well informed concerning all sides of 
the problem. Conferences with conductors and engine- 
men about constructive plans may be made a refreshing 
relief from depressing conferences over grievances; but 
the superintendent (or trainmaster) should make sure that 
he is personally so fully posted that there will be no doubt 
about his being the leader of the conference. 

However, the settlement of speeds and distances is easy, 
compared with the question of obedience to the rule. To 
secure uniform good practice on the part of enginemen 
seems sometimes to be no easier than to stop reckless 
driving of automobiles on city streets. Eternal vigilance 
is the only rule for the trainmaster; and he should strive 
to be able each quarter or half year to record himself as 
having done a little better than in the preceding quarter or 
half year. 

The judicious use of Rule 93 may fairly be credited 
with having made the space interval system practicable 
on a very large mileage of thin-traffic lines, on which a 
more complete block system could never have been intro- 
duced ; but the measurable success of this arrangement in 
the past should not be taken as the standard of final at- 
tainment. Thousands of miles of road are destined to go 
without automatic signals for many years; but this does 
not mean that the cheapest makeshift arrangement can 
rightfully be continued forever. Perfectly disciplined men 
can make good records with almost any yard-limit and 
speed-limit rule; but the wise manager keeps constantly 
before him the aim to so perfect all arrangements and 
rules that the trainmen, in every circumstance or emer- 
gency, will be called upon to do the simplest and most 
natural thing, without any delaying or hesitancy to solve 
doubts or to perform unfamiliar calculations. 


Highway Crossing Accidents 


HE problem of making railway operation safe for 

those who are employed on the railways and who 
ride on their trains is a difficult one and is given inces- 
sant attention by their officers. But it is not as difficult 
as that of making it safe for those who cross the rail- 
ways in automobiles and by other means. The task of 
gathering and compiling all railway accident statistics is 
one of infinite detail which takes much time and, there- 
fore, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics for 
the first two months of this year have just come out. 
They show that the number of passengers killed increased 
from 15 to 16 in these two months of this year, as com- 
pared with the same months of last year, while the 
number of employees killed at other places than high- 
way crossings declined from 314 to 261, and the number 
of trespassers killed at places other than highway cross- 
ings declined from 348 to 321. On the other hand, the 
number of persons killed at highway crossings increased 
from 258 to 344, or 33 per cent. 

There would have been a gratifying reduction in the 
number of fatalities on the railways but for this increase 
in those occurring at highway crossings. About 85 per 
cent of all the fatal accidents at highway crossings occur 
to motorists. There is much agitation for the elimina- 
tion of highway crossings to prevent these accidents. One 
trouble with this remedy is that new highway crossings 
at grade with the railways are constantly being opened 
in all parts of the country by public authorities. In the 
four years ending with 1924 the railways eliminated 3,240 
grade crossings at a probable cost of almost $250,000,000. 
In these same four years, however, the number of high- 
way grade crossings increased from 237,837 to 242,807, 
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because more than 8,000 new highway grade crossings 
were opened. 

It is useless to talk of stopping accidents of this kind 
by eliminating grade crossings when so many new cross- 
ings of this kind are contantly being opened. Further- 
more, the elimination of grade crossings on a large scale 
at the expense of the railways, or even of them and the 
public jointly, is financially impracticable. The average 
cost of separating grades is not less than $75,000. There- 
fore, to eliminate all the grade crossings in the country 
would cost upward of $18,000,000,000, and the elimina- 
tion of enough of them to produce any considerable effect 
on accidents, when the number of automobiles that cross 
the railways is increasing so fast, would cost a stupendous 
sum. 

What is needed is better education of motorists re- 
garding the dangers at highway crossings, and passage 
and enforcement of laws which will compel them to act 
with more regard for their own safety and that of others. 
The railways all over the country are using numerous 
means for the education of motorists, but they must have 
more assistance from public authorities if highway cross- 
ings are to be made safer. 


Books and Articles of 


Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compilea by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


An Act to Provide for the Prompt Disposition of Diputes 
Between Carriers and Their Employees and for Other Purposes. 
Public No. 257, 69th Congress. Text of the Railway Labor Act 
1926. 12 p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, 5 cents. 

The Agricultural Problem in the United States, by National 
Industrial Conference Board. Transportation and marketing 
costs—freight costs, p. 126-128. 157 p. Pub. by Natl. Indus. Conf. 
Bd., Inc., New York. $2. 

Alabama—an Index to the State Official Sources of Agricultural 
Statistics, compiled by Margaret T. Olcott. First of series of 
indexes that will ultimately afford ready reference to all State 
documents containing information on agriculture and related sub- 
jects. See especially Index under “Freight Rates” and “Prices.” 
[p. 93]. Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 15. 96 p. 
Issued by Library, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington. Apply. 

The First Railroad in America—a History of the Origin and 
Development of the Granite Railway at Quincy, Mass. Illustrated. 
29 p. “Privately printed for the Granite Railway Company in 
commemoration of the One Hundredth Anniversary 1926.” 

Railroad Consolidation. Hearings before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U. S. House of Representatives, 
on H. R. 11212. Parts 1-3, May, 24-26, 1926. 92 p. Pub. by 
Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-Eighth Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in 
the United States for the Year Ended December 31, 1924. Prepared 
by Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Text (see also booklist of May 1) and detailed statistical tables. 
275 p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, $1.50. 


Periodical Articles 

Rail Carriers’ Association. Article IV, by Asa S. Colton. 
Shipper & Carrier, May 1926, p. 19, 44. 

Railroads—Status Under Transportation Act 1920. A compre- 
hensive review of developments since 1920, discussing rate of 
return, changes in wages and rates, the abolition of the Labor 
Board, valuation, including list of carriers on which final valua- 
tions have been placed, and consolidation proposals. Railway 
and Industrial Compendium of Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
May 29, 1926, p. 3-7. 

Transportation in New England, by E. G. Buckland. What 
forms it includes, and what part each plays in New England 
economic life. American Review of Reviews, June, 1926, p. 621-624. 
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Letters to the Editor 

















Railroad Service and Courtesy 


PittsspurGH, Pa. 
To THE EpiTor: 

In a recent trip of over 6,000 miles a few incidents, 
typical of our every-day improved railroad service, oc- 
curred which demonstrated the responsibility of the con- 
ductors, their opportunities for selling railroad service to 
the public and who the “Good Samaritans” on the rail- 
roads really are. 

A few weeks ago, while en route on the Shasta Limited 
from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco, my time was 
limited and, in order to save a day and still make my ap- 
pointment at a small town up the river just outside of 
Port Costa, I consulted with the Pullman conductor and 
the train conductor. They told me the Shasta Limited 
was due in Port Costa at 10 o’clock and that there was a 
northbound train out of there at 9:56 which I might be 
able to catch as they would signal the train crew in an 
effort to have them wait and take me aboard. As we stood 
on the front of the ferry boat we could see the 9:56 just 
pulling out but they stopped on signal from the Shasta 
Limited conductor, who asked the conductor of the 9:56 
to let me off at my station. After I boarded the 9:56 and 
it again started, the train conductor told me that my sta- 
tion was a non-stop and asked who I was. After pre- 
senting credentials he said he would see what he could 
do, so when we arrived at the station a quick stop was 
made. It so happened that the superintendent of that 
division, the trainmaster and the station agent were all at 
the station. The train conductor introduced me to the 
superintendent, who wanted to know what business I had 
in this little town and, when I told him, he said: “Fine, 
all right, let me introduce you to our agent, who will 
drive you over to the shop and introduce you.” 

I don’t believe you can beat that for courtesy or service. 
It is no wonder that railroad is so successful with such 
loyal supporters, who know how to handle the public. 
The result of the courtesies extended me was that I saved 
a day’s time on the trip and arrived in Chicago on sched- 
uled time. 

While I was traveling over a local train west of Pitts- 
burgh a short time ago a foreign woman with two little 
boys got on the train and after passing a station or two 
was taken so sick that she was absolutely helpless. The 
conductor wired ahead to her station and when the station 
was reached the brakeman carefully lifted the woman 
from the train, took care of the two little boys; the agent 
was there at the station with a doctor to take care of the 
woman and somebody else to look after the little boys. 
The conductor of this train is a man who will be retired 
on account of age this month. Too bad he could not serve 
longer. 

Not so long ago while en route from Tyrone to Clear- 
field, Pa., on a Pennsylvania train, and while riding in the 
smoker about dusk, I heard quite a commotion on the plat- 
from when the train stopped at a little station. A Slavish 
woman who could hardly speak English, with two little 
towheaded children, the oldest not over three years, had 
gotten off the train, some foreign persons met her and 
said, “Your husband no here.” She asked where he was 
and somebody said, “He just got out of jail and said to 
meet him at Clearfield.” The poor foreign woman was 
distressed. She said, “I have no money.” The con- 
ductor put her on the train and took her down to Clear- 
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field, where the woman and the little boys, with everything 
they had in the world, got off the train but no husband 
was there to meet them. Somebody said, “He is still in 
jail.” The conductor explained the situation to a traveler, 
who immediately handed him $5. He gave it to the 
woman and told the station agent to call up the Salvation 
Army and see that the woman and the little boys were 
properly taken care of. 

This all goes to show what great responsibilities are 
passed along to railroad conductors and how they handle 
their jobs and the public. After all the railroad’s best 
representative and best salesman is the conductor. 

A TRAVELER. 


Funding Pension Plans 


New York. 
To THE EpiTor: 

We were very much interested in the article in the 
April 17 issue of the Railway Age, by J. C. Clark, 
entitled “Railroad Employees’ Pension Plan.” 

The writer discusses the various factors in the railroad 
problem in a very interesting manner, but I am wonder- 
ing if there is not some misunderstanding with respect 
to the statements included on page 1064 under the sub- 
title, “Accrued Liabilities.” The specific item referred to 
reads as follows: “In addition to being an unbusinesslike 
method, it is a very expensive method. By taking advan- 
tage of interest accumulations at 4 per cent compounded 
annually, the railroads could save approximately two- 
thirds of their pension costs.” At the bottom of the page 
is a table showing how, by this method of taking advan- 
tage of compound interest, the charge to operating 
expenses is reduced, 

The writer seems to have ignored the fact that the 
railroads are not interested in operating expenses to the 
exclusion of net income. While the plan decreases the 
charge to operating expenses, it likewise decreases the 
credit. represented by interest from funded or unfunded 
securities. The saving of $208 in operating expenses is 
offset by a decrease in other income, assuming the same 
rate of interest, whether securities are tied up in a fund- 
ing plan or held free in the treasury. To go a step 
further, since the railroads continually require new capi- 
tal, most of them, in effect, would be in the position of 
borrowing money to put into the pension fund. If the 
pension fund is invested in the carrier’s own securities its 
stability is no greater than that of the company and the 
reason for the fund largely disappears. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the railroads would not save anything by 
funding their pension liabilities, but rather there would 
probably be some loss. 

This is not written in a critical spirit, but as a contribu- 
tion to the clear understanding of the problem. It is my 
own thought that the funding of pensions is a very desir- 
able practice whenever a carrier is in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to undertake the financial burden, but 
the controlling argument is sentimental rather than 
financial. This proviso, of course, rules out all but a 
select few of the carriers, because as Mr. Clark points 
out, the burden is a tremendous one. Unfortunately 
also, railroad employees have a quite inadequate concep- 
tion of the problem, and are usually unwilling to assume 
a reasonable share of the load. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


New York. 
To THE EpITor: 

In replying to your correspondent, “Vice-President,” 
it is well to state at once that I believe the controlling 
argument for funding a pension plan is ethical rather than 
sentimental or financial. No railroad is legally bound to 
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pay pensions but when any concern begins to make pen- 
sion payments, either formally or informally, it assumes 
a moral obligation to make similar payments to all 
employees when they become eligible. The longer a pension 
plan remains in force the more binding this moral obliga- 
tion becomes. The only way that a railroad or any other 
concern can make certain that this moral obligation will 
be taken care of is to create a fund large enough to 
liquidate all pension liabilities and see that the fund is 
properly protected. 

But as was pointed out in the article published in the 
Railway Age of April 17 there was very little data avail- 
able at the time most railroad pension plans were 
inaugurated. Some railroad pension plans have now been 
in operation more than 25 years and the experience of 
these plans shows plainly that the cost is very heavy; 
probably many times greater than anyone dreamed of at 
the time these plans were formulated. Furthermore, cal- 
culations based on past experience indicate that these 
costs will continue to rise for many years to come. Under 
these conditions the financial end of the problem becomes 
of paramount importance. 

In discussing accrued liabilities and funding in the 
article referred to, the writer did not ignore the fact 
that railroads are not interested in operating expense 
to the exclusion of net income but he does plead guilty 
to avoiding a direct statement as to the immediate source 
of the pension fund and the effect on net income. There 
are some delicate questions here that will have to be 
settled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
will have to be faced squarely some time and the present 
may be as good a time as any. 

Your correspondent evidently assumes that a pension 
fund would be created by setting aside securities already 
in the treasury. But under present I. C. C. accounting 
regulations all pension costs are charged to operating 
expense account No. 457 and it is my belief that all money 
used to create a pension fund should be charged to the 
same account. The commission through its accounting 
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regulations has already approved this principle, thereby 
putting the moral obligation to pay pensions in the same 
class as the legal obligation to pay wages, and it should 
make no difference whether pension payments are made 
direct or through a pension fund. 

It is obvious that the first effect of funding a pension 
plan in this way is to increase the charge to operating 
expense and therefore to reduce the net income a corre- 
sponding amount. This reduction in net income would 
reduce the Federal income tax payable and would reduce 
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the liability of any payments to the government under 
the recapture clause. It would also have to be considered 
by the |. C. C. in fixing freight and passenger rates so 
as to produce a “fair return.” Each railroad would 
have to decide for itself the length of time required for 
the funding process but it would probably be impossible 
for even the more prosperous roads to fund their accrued 
pension liabilities in less than ten vears. 

The solid line in the accompanying chart shows the 
estimated pension payments under a typical unfunded 
plan. The dotted line shows estimated payments under 
the same plan funded on a 4 per cent compound interest 
basis. Any difference in pension rules would produce 
a different curve, and identical rules applied to different 
railroads would produce a different curve, but under any 
set of rules the ultimate vearly charge to operating 
expense under the funded plan (4 per cent) will be 
about one-third that of an unfunded plan. 


It may still be argued that the revenue used to build 
up a pension fund could be made to earn more and 
be used to better advantage if carried through to net 
income and invested in securities or property, but it is 
extremely doubtful as a general proposition if net income 
could be increased enough in this way to offset the 
constantly rising pension cost and the reduced Federal 
income tax during the funding period. 

There still remains the problem of how a pension fund 
should be handled. There may be serious objection to 
transferring revenue direct to the asset side of the balance 
sheet and there are other obvious reasons why the pension 
fund should be set up as a trust fund outside the company 
treasury. The pension fund should be so safeguarded 
that it can be used for nothing except pension payments. 
Unless it is so safeguarded, payments direct from revenue 
could not be justified. It is also essential to make sure 
that payments will be made only to those entitled to them 
and that the fund be made as safe as possible. 


From the foregoing it seems evident that the I. C. C. 
will eventually be asked to decide some very important 
questions with respect to pension plans. 


Ist: To what extent are pension payments justified 
from the standpoint of safe and efficient operation? There 
is very little data available on this point but one survey 
in an industrial organization showed that a considerable 
portion of the pension payments were offset by a reduc- 
tion in payroll because in some cases it was found that 
a job was abolished when the holder of the job was pen- 
sioned while in other cases the work done by the pensioned 
employee was absorbed by one or more other employees 
at a small part of the wages formerly paid. But the 
safety factor is of even greater importance, especially 
in the transportation group of employees. Unless pro- 
vision is made to pay an adequate pension to super- 
annuated employees there is a very strong tendency to 
continue men in active service that are physically unfit 
to perform their work. 

2nd: To what extent are pension costs a legitimate 
charge to operating expense? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends in part on the answer to the first question 
and partly to the general attitude of the public toward 
old age pensions. In some countries of Europe th 
state has granted old age pensions but there is little 
evidence of a move in that direction in the United States. 

3rd: Should railroad pension plans be funded, and 
if so to what extent and how? This is a matter o! 
policy that should perhaps be left to the individual rail 
road, but the I. C. C. will have to consider the problem 
in order to amend the accounting regulations in such 2 
way that the railroads will be free to act. 


. C. CrarK, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc 
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Looking Along the Scrap Dock Prior to the Commencement of Sorting Operations 


Lackawanna Reduces Scrap Handling 
Costs 72 Per Cent 


New facilities at Scranton retire 6 old plants and release 
29 men from force 


’ VHE reduction of scrap handling costs to 48 cents 
per ton or 72 per cent less than under previous 
methods and an outright release of 29 men from 

the labor force characterize the operations of a new scrap 


plant which the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has 
launched at Scranton, Pa. The economies are equivalent 











An Electric Lift Truck with a Load of Bottom Connecting 
Rods to Be Reconditioned in the Shops. Note the Type 
of Platform Used Which Is Picked up with the Load 


_ 


an annual saving of $30,000 a year from the tonnage 
1andled or sufficient to pay off the investment in less than 
iree years, 


Six Plants Abandoned 


(he new plant is a binless facility of the traveling 
‘rane type which is built adjacent to the Keyser Valley 
shops of this road, where it was completed and placed 
n operation on January 4 of this year. Its function is 
that of sorting all the mixed scrap of this road with the 
exception of track scrap, which is handled at a main- 
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tenance of way shop. In accomplishing this the new 
plant displaces six old docks, all of the elevated platform 
type. One of these docks was at Kingsland, N. J., which 
was the eastern point of concentration. A second was 
at East Buffalo, which is the western extremity of the 
property. A third was operated at Scranton, Pa., where 
the system’s largest shop for locomotive repairs and also 
the general storehouse are situated, while the other three 
docks were also in Scranton, but around the Keyser 
Valley shops, about three miles distant, where repairs to 
freight cars are made. 

These platform docks had been well constructed and 
were acceptable facilities in their day, providing the 
typical bins for various kinds of scrap, all car door high, 
and equipped with platform traeks for the operation of 
a push car along the docks with which to facilitate the 
movement of heavy material to the proper bins while 
awaiting sale. The docks at Scranton and Kingsland 
were an unusually fine example of platform docks for 
instead of the wood construction typical of the others 
they were built of concrete with the bin partitions well 
protected by steel plate and angle iron. But as time 
elapsed (it has been 16 years since the shops were built 
at Scranton and 21 years at Keyser Valley) the old docks, 
with the éxceptions of the two just mentioned, showed 
severe wear and tear and all of the docks yielded more 
and more to the trends which held greater promise for 
economy under prevailing conditions. 

With increases in the cost of labor and the difficulty 
of its selection and the added attractiveness which 
increasing volume of scrap and higher prices obtainable 
gave to this industry, the old docks received more 
generous aid from power equipment, but the improve- 
ments in this respect were at best superficial. The old 
docks were simply inadequate and obsolete and with 
practically all operations being done by hand their 
renewal in kind was not warranted. The accomplish- 
ments of other roads in equipment and methods con- 
ceived along different lines were not only more in keeping. 
ing with the enterprise of this road as reflected in its 
high standards of operation but were better fitted to its 
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needs. After a careful study, therefore, all of the exist- 
ing facilities that had been devoted to the handling of 
scrap were themselves abandoned and their work taken 
over by a single plant at Keyser Valley. 

Keyser Valley is the logical place for this location. As 
previously mentioned it is the site of the system freight 
car shop, a heavy producer of scrap itself. But added 
reasons advised the building of the new plant here. 
Scranton, Pa., in which Keyser Valley lies, is also the 
site of the largest locomotive shop, another big producer 
of scrap. Again, Keyser Valley is the route of freight 
traffic and therefore readily accessible to scrap movement. 
In Keyser Valley the dock is also located advantageously 
from the standpoints of supervision and sale. 


Overhead Traveling Crane Preferred 


Like a number of other scrap plants which have been 
built on railroads during the last few years, the Lacka- 
wanna’s new plant is simply an expanse of level ground 
uninterrupted save by standard gage track, and served 
by a traveling crane operating a magnet. In building 
this project, however, the company did not adopt the 

















Handling Scrap at the New Plant 


gantry type crane which is distinguished by the fact that 
the overhead girder from which the hoists operate and 
supporting legs at each end are one, calling for movement 
of the entire structure when traveling up or down the 
dock. 

While the gantry crane requires less investment by 
dispensing with other support than the legs of the 
crane, local requirements plus a fear concerning 
the freedom. from appreciable limitations placed by this 
construction upon travel speed, led the company to adhere 
to the customary practice of relying for service upon the 
typical traveling crane, consisting of simple girders 
traveling on runways sunported overhead on a row of 
structural steel supports properly spread at the base to 
take up the side thrust and keep the craneways straight 
under all conditions, 

In keeping with this design the crane is also marked 
with the absence of the cantilever construction providing 
an overhang of the crane beyond the supports, the con- 
ditions at Scranton again offering no apparent need or 
justification for this feature. 

The crane has an 85-ft. span and a craneway 700 ft. 
long, giving an area of operation of approximately 50,000 
sq. ft. The hoists on this crane are two in number, one 
15-ton main hoist and a 6%-ton auxiliary hoist, which 
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carries a magnet. Lengthwise of the dock this crane 
travels 375 ft. per min. under load or at the rate of about 
four miles per hour while the travel is 425 ft. per min. 
without any load except for the magnet which is 65 in. 
in diameter and weighs 8,900 lb. Crosswise of the dock 
the travel is 150 ft. per min. under load and 175 ft. per 
min. without load, while the available speed for hoisting 
is 70 ft. per min. under load and 140 ft. per min. without 
load for the auxiliary hoist and 20 ft. per min. under 





The Platform Dock at the Scranton Locomotive Shops Is 
One of Six Which the New Plant Retires 


load and 40 ft. per min. light for the main hoist. With 
the speeds and lifting power provided, the crane is con- 
sidered ample for all needs for some time to come. 
There are two tracks in the scrap area, one along each 
side of the craneway. It is the practice to use one track 
for inbound scrap, and the other for outbound scrap 
The scrap arrives in open top cars and is unloaded in 
the area opposite the car. This scrap comprises all that 
from the system except, as indicated before, the track 





A Typical Load of Scrap Ready for Shipment to the 
Scrap Plant 


scrap, and with the exception also of such items of 
mechanical scrap as car wheels, car axles, borings, turn- 
ings and drillings, journal bearings, brass, etc., which 
readily separate themselves at the shops as released and 
require no sorting. Whenever possible the scrap reaching 
the dock is sorted into small piles by laborers according 
to the classification of the American Railway Association 
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under which it is sold, whereupon it is loaded directly 
into cars for shipment. 

As an aid to sorting, the plant is equipped with a motor 
drive alligator shear, a small motor drive shear, a portable 
gas cutting outfit and an air-operated shear for the pur- 
pose of shearing yokes from couplers. In addition to 
this equipment there is a building at the south end of the 
craneway 12 ft. by 48 ft. in area, which is divided into 
four sections, one for the foreman’s office, one providing 
a room for the laborers, a third section providing a tool 
room and the fourth section for the storage of any brass, 
copper and similar items recovered from the scrap. 


Portable Platforms for Recovered Material 


The Scranton project is essentially a scrap plant, and 
a place therefore where geclamation activities, for the 
present at least, are co d simply to the recovery of 
such materials and scrap as are still serviceable or such 
repairable materials as were not removed at points of 
origin, but more or less material of this character finds 
its way into the scrap. It is interesting, therefore, that 
for the disposition of such material a concrete runway 
has been built to connect the new facilities with the shops 
and storehouse. Also all freight car material, recovered 
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The Ground Plan of the New Scrap Dock 


Storage track* 


from the scrap, is placed on portable platforms which 
an electric lift truck can lift bodily and convey to the 
shop or storehouse. To enlarge upon the efficiency of 
this detail these materials are never mixed but are so 
handled that materials of different kinds are loaded on 
separate platforms so that they can be delivered with 
minimum handling to the particular machine where the 
re-conditioning work is to be done. 


Substantial Savings from Operation 


The cost of the new facilities at Scranton was approxi- 
mately $75,000, including grading, track work and the 
concrete runway. A track scale is located just south of 
the scrap plant. As a return on this investment the cost 
of handling during the four months of operation has 
averaged only 48 cents per net ton as compared with the 
average cost at the six abandoned docks of $1.75 per net 
ton—a saving of $1.27 per net ton. These figures are 
based upon the same data in both cases, comprising all 
charges for power, light, heat, telephone, water, repairs 
to equipment, supplies and all direct charges for labor 
incident to the handling of scrap and the recovering of 
any material capable of further use, the labor charges 
including wages of foremen. Of the 48 cents per net ton, 
++ cents represents labor and 4 cents other expenses, the 
new plant requiring a force of but 12 men as against 41 
men required for the same work on the six abandoned 
cocks. In view of the retarding effect upon operations 
‘uring the first four months by the presence of an unusual 
‘mount of snow and ice, which has since disappeared, it 
s the aim to reduce this figure further, but with 24,000 
net tons of scrap passing through the plant per year the 
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reduction of the cost to 48 cents per net ton is equivalent 
to a saving in handling (disregarding overhead) of about 
$30,000 per annum or sufficient to pay the indebtedness 
for facilities in less than three years. This saving more- 
over does not comprehend various benefits which arise 
from the more thorough classification of the scrap allowed 
by the new plant and also the recovery of more material 
capable of further use. 

The new plant is the latest development of this com- 
pany’s stores department of which I. H. Lance, is the 
general storekeeper. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

May 22 again exceeded the million mark, amount- 

ing to 1,039,385 cars. This was an increase of 
52,079 cars as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year and an increase of 121,161 cars as compared 
with 1924. Corresponding figures for the last two years 
were exceeded in all districts and in all classes of com- 
modities except ore, which showed a slight decrease as 
compared with 1925 and livestock which showed a de- 
crease compared with 1924. The largest increases were 
in miscellaneous freight, of which 27,343, more cars were 
loaded than last year and 68,462 cars more than in 1924. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freignut Car Toapinc—Weexk ENpep Sarurpay, May 22, 1926 
Districts 1926 1925 1924 
Eastern .. ee ee ere er 250,892 236,707 218.719 
Allegheny ... oe sme meee 212,064 201,790 188,865 
nn dn anckicg hk eens pate 57,055 50,026 38,499 
DE Pi bee Cis dais oars kaka 147,822 142,717 133,021 
Northwestern ....... okiait x 158,099 154,703 142,736 
Central Westerr ............ mee 138,655 128,057 136,364 
Sie et cia diay. kg aiid s 74,798 73,306 60,020 
Total Western districts............ 371,552 356,066 339,120 
SOU Ge CER evcccccecs 1,039,385 987,306 918,224 

Commodities 

Grain and grain products.......... 39,660 38,796 37,870 
7 yea api ie ates rae 26,846 26,684 32,360 
ES Sry eee cane 165.212 152,580 139,083 
See ee ee ee et ee 11,869 9,423 8,706 
Forest products Be eae, wide ae 76,968 75,704 74,245 
eae ere eh ae 62.287 62,729 55,401 
ee = eo hwaee 266,324 258,514 248,802 
Miscellaneous ; cw als hanes ; 390,219 362,876 321,757 
May 22 ... CPE Ae oe . 1,039,385 987,206 918 224 
May 15 . ey 1,030,162 985,879 913,201 
BE inn acd calenaire wn ere = 983,034 908,203 
DPM nehoxniceth ota e an eaed 995,641 984,073 913,550 
PF eee A 973,304 961,186 878,387 

Cumulative total 21 weeks. . 19,843,150 19,449,531 18,739,419 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended May 22 aggregated 63,717 cars, an increase 
of 303 cars over the previous week and an increase of 
13,004 cars over the same week last year. Cumulative 
loadings‘to May 22 show an increase in the total for this 
year, as compared with 1925, of 91,991 cars, the larger 
increases being 16,182 cars of grain, 11,467 cars of coal, 
14,500 cars of merchandise and 25,797 cars of miscel- 


laneous freight. 


ToTaL FoR CANADA CuMULATIVE TOTALS 
A 








— ~ To Date 
CoMMODITIES May 22 May15 May 23 ——_-_-~—_—_ 
1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products. 10,348 11,177 5,490 140,522 124,340 
BM GHEE Eicccsectdice 1,872 1,830 1,962 40,714 44,390 
ae ee 5,168 4,797 1,993 88,903 77,436 
Dt Senuné a divedsms ita 387 382 191 8,825 5,777 
are 2 3,913 3,653 4,187 67,570 65,167 
I eis 6.ten a « wait 1,962 1,651 1,854 66,112 65,496 
Pulp and Paper......... 2,447 2,446 1,831 51,451 42,516 
Other Forest Products... 2,750 2,794 2,649 68,864 61,337 
CE stses Se AE 1,818 2,021 1,507 29,424 24,232 
Merchandise, 1. c. |. ..... 16,824 17,182 15,999 312,642 298,142 
Miscellaneous .......... 16,228 15,481 13,050 244,685 218,888 
Total cars loaded........ 63,717 63,414 50,713 1,119,722 1,027,721 
Total cars received from 
connections ........... 38,193 38,065 32,754 750,235 671,417 
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Monument Unveiled 


to James J. Hill 


I;RONZE bust memorial was unveiled in honor 

of James J. Hill the builder of the Great Northern 

Railway on the high school grounds at Superior, 
Wis., on May 29. The monument which was erected at 
a cost of $15,000 with funds raised by Great Northern 
employees and civic organizations at Superior is a replica 
of the one standing on the campus of the University of 
Washington at Seattle. The principal speakers at the 
ceremony were W. A. McGonagle, president of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern, Senator Lenroot, Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & North Western, and 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern. 

Mr. Sargent said in part, “Mr. Hill is a typical example 
of the possibilities which lie before the American citizen. 
He came to St. Paul when but a young man. He was 
apparently in quite ordinary circumstances, so far as 
material things are concerned, but he was gifted with a 
genius for hard work and that invaluable virtue of thrift. 

“At 35 years of age we find him planning the purchase 
of a railroad. He had the courage which inspired him 
to undertake an enterprise which in other hands would 
have been a failure. He was one of the great pioneers 
of the west, and has been accurately characterized as an 
empire builder. 

“The history of our railroads contains much of ad- 
venture, romance and great courage, but, amidst all the 
variety of experience that is recorded in that history, 
there is none which holds our attention and so truly wins 
our admiration as the wisdom, courage and foresight, 
coupled with the untiring enthusiasm and optimism, which 
Mr. Hill possessed. 

“In his career as a merchant, trader and manager of 
transportation. Mr. Hill saw no profit except as the just 
reward of meritorious service. Early in life he sought 
to bring preferred benefits to those who were his patrons 
and partners. While others were seeking homes and 
fortunes in agriculture and industry, Mr. Hill chose to 
apply his great ability to the service of others in the field 
of transportation. He improved every opportunity to 
make his transportation systems the very best that the 
then existing facilities could have made possible. Mr. 
Hill’s influence was extended from time to time and has 
left its permanent imprint upon the great northwest in- 
land empire which he, more than any other one man, 
helped to build.” 

Mr. Budd spoke in part as follows, “Mr. Hill was one 
of the first railroad men who realized the importance of 
cheap and adequate transportation and insisted on direct 
lines, low rates and easy fares. He had linked the head 
of the lakes, terminal ports of a great inland sea, with 
the Pacific, and did it by a direct and advantageous route 
over which flows much of the lumber and fuel and much 
of the ore and wheat and manufactured products of the 
nation. 

“Today is the tenth anniversary of his death, and 50 
years ago in May he was getting control of some of the 
little lines in Minnesota which were finally made into 
the Great Northern. Forty years he labored in providing 
transportation for the northwest, linking the great middle 
west to the Pacific northwest. Today his monument just 
unveiled adds another link, a link in good fellowship and 
good will to the true strands of steel, which binds 
Superior to Seattle, the westerly terminal.” 

Senator Lenroot, after tracing the boyhood of the 
Canadian farmer who was to fathom the transportation 
need, spoke as follows: ‘He had a great vision and step 
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by step realized it. became 
Americans. 

“He visualized the barren prairies transformed into 
prosperous farms, great forests utilized for man’s needs, 
gigantic industries with wheels humming and cities build- 
ing at strategic points. 

“He also saw that these could never be without trans- 
portation facilities. He saw great elevators at the head 
of the lakes receiving grain from the western farmers to 
be shipped to the eastern flour market by water, and great 
flour mills grinding the grain into flour, all possible only 
with transportation. He accomplished it all without one 
federal land grant at a time when all other railroads were 
receiving huge grants for the building of roads.” 


greatest 


House Committee Considers 
Consolidation Bill 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 

EARINGS before the House committee on inter- 

state and foreign commerce on the Parker con- 

solidation bill were adjourned until June 3 after 
Dr. C. S. Duncan, an economist connected with the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, had completed a statement be- 
fore the committee on May 27 on the economic aspects of 
railroad consolidation. Dr. Duncan pointed out that consol- 
idation of railroads is no new thing, although it has been 
arrested in recent years by legislation, even to some ex- 
tent by the restrictions of the consolidation provisions of 
the transportation act, but that public opinion apparently 
has expressed itself in favor of further consolidations in 
cases where the advantages can be demonstrated. How- 
ever, he said, no consolidation should be permitted merely 
for the purpose of consolidation but each case should be 
considered on its own merits and should be allowed only 
when it can be demonstrated that the public can be better 
served and a duplication of facilities avoided by it, as con- 
templated by the provisions of the pending bill. A policy 
of wholesale or compulsory consolidation will defeat its 
purpose, he said, but opportunity should be afforded for 
the working out of voluntary consolidations which appeal 
to the business judgment of practical men as presenting 
advantages which can be demonstrated in the way of 
service to the public. 

Also there should be opportunity for the more complete 
consolidation of some of our great existing systems, which 
no one now wants to break up such as the Pennsylvania 
system, which still has some 70 separate operating com- 
panies. 

The so-called weak line problem should be distinguished 
from the consolidation problem, Dr. Duncan said, but 
should be studied by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine what lines are weak and why and what may 
be done to meet the situation in the light ot the facts found 
to exist. 

Dr. Duncan said he was proceeding under the assump- 
tion that the government has adopted a policy of con- 
solidation which additional legislation is needed to make 
effective, and he outlined some of the tests of a success- 
ful consolidation. 

Representative Hoch objected to the assumptien 
that such a_ policy has been definitely adopted. 
asking if the transportation act did not merely provide that 
there may be consolidations to a certain extent and under 
the conditions and restrictions prescribed. Dr. Duncan 
said that according to his interpretation of the law it went 
farther than that, and he also referred to statements mace 
by Presidents Harding and Coolidge on the subject. 
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The Railroad and the City Plan ° 


The rights of the carriers should be safeguarded by 
co-operation to prevent waste caused by the 
adoption of impractical suggestions 


By C. F. Loweth 


Chief Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


HE place of the railroad in the city plan embraces 
many problems in which the interrelation of the 
railroad and municipality is present. Railroads 

are constantly being harassed by municipal authorities, 
visionary city planners and public spirited citizens with 
schemes and impractical plans for improvement of the 
cities, involving large expenditures by the railroads. 

The railroad with which the writer is connected, while 
extending its lines throughout the west, laid out and con- 
trolled all new town sites along its new lines. These 
were selected with the view of their development into 
flourishing and attractive towns and cities. The problem 
was to choose a desirable site for which much discrimina- 
tion was necessary. Then the town was laid out entirely 
on one side of the railroad, the business and industrial sec- 
tions being adjacent, and the residence district beyond ; 
station facilities were conveniently located and room was 
left for the future growth of the railroad and the town. 
This plan has proved successful and is cited here to show 
that some railroads, at least, have been pioneers in city 
planning. 

From a large acquaintance with railroad managers and 
their problems, the writer believes they are, for the most 
part, keenly alive to the fact that there is need for great 
care in the location of railroad facilities of all kinds in 
urban districts so as to avoid a conflict of interests, permit 
of reasonable growth and expansion, prevent congestion, 
and, so far as possible, eliminate the dangers and annoy- 
ances of railroad operation. Unfortunately the need of 
these things is not always recognized alike by the local 
authorities and railroad officers. “ee 

The railroad man’s approach to the problems of city 
planning is somewhat different from that of the city 
planner, the municipal officer or the public spirited citizen 
interested in city planning, in that the railroad officer has 
a more direct responsibility for the justification of expen- 
ditures for such improvements. It is not possible 
nowadays for railway managers to obtain funds for 1m- 
provements which cannot, at least in a large measure, be 
justified by the certainty of an immediate and adequate 
return. A railroad enterprise is a private venture which 
of recent years, from the standpoint of the individual 
security holder, is less and less an investment and more 
and more a speculation, with the result that there is in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining new capital for railroad 
improvements. The railway manager is, therefore, rarely 
able to obtain the funds for improvements which cannot 
be justified on the score of necessity or of immediate re- 
turn in operating economies. It is probable that the finan- 
cial aspect of city planning does not, as a rule, come home 
with as much emphasis to the city planner, city official, or 
private citizen interested in city planning, as it does to 
the railroad officer. If, in what follows, the money phase 
of city planning appears unduly stressed, it 1s for the 
reason that it so often appears to be lost sight of, or 1s 
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lightly waived aside, but it is, nevertheless, a dominant 
factor which ultimately must be faced. 

The railroad is a fundamental element in a city plan 
since its location has an influence upon the city’s growth, 
but this interdependence between the railroad and the 
city has not been as generally recognized as it should be 
and there is need of a better mutual understanding. Each 
city presents an individual problem which should be 
studied separately, and to which no formula applies; 
hence the adoption of any plan should follow an ex- 
haustive scientific study of the particular problem. 


Terminal Operation and Its Relation to City Planning 


The writer, however, does not agree with the statement 
which is sometimes made by city planning engineers that 
“the greatest problems. confronting railroads today are 
those of terminal operation in cities.” It is admitted that 
these problems are great and far-reaching, that there is 
need for a more prompt and less expensive handling of 
traffic through large cities, but there are many other 
problems entirely aside from any connection with city 
planning which are of equal or greater importance than 
terminal operations in cities. In a recent paper by a 
city planner it was stated that the paramount objectives 
to be obtained in the relationship of the railroad to the 
planning of a modern city were through freight traffic, 
local carload traffic, less than carload traffic and passenger 
traffic. The paper commented on the situation at St. 
Louis, particularly that 85 per cent of all freight entering 
that city is through traffic. This does not seem surpris- 
ing and is equally true of many other cities, large and 
small. There are probably few cities, if any, where so 
large a proportionate volume of through traffic would re- 
sult in the operating difficulties existing in St. Louis and 
vicinity. Here we have a railroad gateway for 26 rail- 
roads which, extend in all directions, a complication and 
restriction of railroad development incident to a multipli- 
cation of state and municipal control, a large fan-shaped 
city and two large rivers. Several cities might be men- 
tioned, larger and smaller than St. Louis, where pro- 
portionately larger volumes of through traffic are passed 
through with much less interference and confusion, due to 
railroad development not having been as restricted as it 
is at St. Louis. 

Based, largely, on this extreme illustration, the conclu- 
sion is drawn: “In a city where through freight consti- 
tutes a large percentage of business of the railroad termi- 


_nals and becomes an obstacle to efficient operation of these 


terminals for local purposes there should be a separation 
of function.” This separation of function is proposed to 
‘be made by a belt line “to be built well outside of the 
present and probable intensive urban growth.” Then 
follows the admission that such a remedy in St. Louis 
would involve a large investment, as most certainly it 
would. Moreover, the construction of such a belt line 
would be but the beginning of a much larger investment, 
which would involve all of the railroads with which it 
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connected. A belt line to function as here proposed, if 
carried to its logical and economical development, would 
necessitate the construction of new division freight and 
engine terminals outside the belt line by all of the con- 
necting railroads. For the most part, these new terminals 
would be duplications of existing facilities which would 
become superfluous and be wholly or partially abandoned. 
The aggregate cost of these new facilities to the connect- 
ing railroads would undoubtedly exceed that of the new 
belt line. Nor is this all, for in most cases the shortening 
of main line operating divisions would adversely affect 
trainmen’s and enginemen’s. schedules and many other 
operating elements so as to add largely to the cost of mov- 
ing traffic to the belt line. The abandonment or removal 
of freight and engine terminals is always an expensive 
proposition; it disarranges and shortens the home lay- 
over of many railroad employees, and on this account is 
objected to by them and also by most other local interests. 
In a number of states attempts have been made to effect 
legislation which would make it impossible to abandon or 
relocate railway terminals. 


Belt Lines Not a Cure-All 
for Railroad Operation in Cities 


Where through traffic can be diverted over a belt line 
which is under the same control as that of the trunk line, 
the traffic may often be expedited, but if the belt line is 
operated by an organization independent from that of the 
trunk line, and is handling traffic for several railways, 
delays as well as additional transportation costs are inevit- 
able. For these and other reasons which there is not 
time to mention, an outer belt line to take care of through 
freight traffic will involve prohibitive investment costs, 
large additional operating expenses, increased delays and 
other difficulties. The building of an outer belt line would 
run through suburban districts which ought to be pre- 
served for other purposes and would tend to multiply raii- 
road lines and so hamper and restrict city growth and 
development. 

Concerning the question of local carload freight, the 
paper lays down the rule that “the principal objective to be 
considered in handling this class of traffic is the minimum 
time between the shipper (or consignee) and the road 
haul”; then follow three rather half-hearted suggestions 
as to how this could be accomplished, viz., the outer belt 
line, an inner belt line, and a joint terminal company. 

Assuming for the present that these suggested remedies 
would accomplish the “principal objective” stated, of sav- 
ing time (which they would not), it is not apparent how 
they can be related to the fundamental elements of a city 
plan. Doubtless, there may be found in all large cities, 
instances where individual car movements are slow and 
involved, but this is true only of a quite negligible pro- 
portion of the whole. The cures proposed would quite 
certainly be worse than the disease, from the standpoints 
of shippers, railroads, and lastly, but quite important at 
this time, the city plan. 

In the matter of so-called l.c.l. or package freight, the 
objective is again stated as saving time, plus the hauling 
on city streets. Let us consider the problem of a city of 
the first class, of 200 square miles more or less, and sev- 
eral thousand shippers or receivers of freight involving 
individual shipments aggregating hundreds of thousands 
daily, these shipments to be classified and loaded in sev- 
eral thousand cars to be dispatched, daily, by from 10 to 
20, or more, railroads to several thousand destinations in 
all directions. The wonder is the job is done so well. 
The magnitude and complexity of the problem calls for 
much far-reaching experience to evolve a better method. 
Railroad men realize the present plan may not be the best 
and are giving to it the consideration of many experienced 
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operators. The solution, when arrived at, must be made to 
fit in with the city plan, or at least do no violence to it; 
on the contrary, the city plan cannot settle this problem, 


The Problem of Union Passenger Stations 


As to passenger traffic, the statement is made that, “the 
question of a union passenger station as distinguished from 
separate passenger stations for individual railroads is 
usualiy the one great public issue insofar as the city plan 
is concerned.” And so it follows that a union passenger 
station is frequently made the outstanding feature of a 
city plan. In most cases, this is entirely unnecessary, may 
be detrimental, is oftentimes impracticable, and certain 
to involve great expense. However, a union passenger 
station adds weight and apparent dignity to a city plan; it 
diverts attention from the more practicable but probably 
more difficult problems.. It has a strong appeal because 
the public is led to believe that a proper city plan is in 
large measure dependent upon a union station, and 
especially is it attractive in that the city is not expected to 
share its cost. 

Again it is stated that “a union station can only be 
justified: (1) “Where there is a considerable volume of 
interchange of passengers between railroads, said passen- 
gers merely passing through the city as quickly as pos- 
sible between points beyond such city, or—(2) where the 
location of individual stations is a considerable incon- 
venience to a large number of local patrons.” 

The writer believes that neither of these considerations 
is fundamental. There are comparatively few railway 
connections where there is a considerable volume of inter- 
change of passengers who are interested in transferring 
quickly from one railroad to another. Where passenger 
traffic is sufficiently large to have much interchange of 
this kind, the proportion of passengers who begin or end 
their journey at that station, or stop over for a portion 
of a day, is so much larger as to make the volume of the 
other type of passengers insignificant. There are few 
places where the volume of such interchange would be 
a material factor. Transferring from station _to station is 
now both cheap and rapid, and furnishes a pleasant break 
in a tiresome rail journey. Union stations in large cities 
are so large that transfers between trains in them are not 
made quickly or easily. 

A passenger station “so located as to be of considerable 
inconvenience to a large number of local patrons” may or 
may not be an unfortunate situation; certainly such a con- 
dition should have consideration, but it may well be that 
the cost of a more convenient location would be out of all 
proportion to the benefits, would result in a considerable 
dislocation of local interests, and restrict or distort the 
growth and development of the city. Passengers are but 
a small minority of the entire population, the convenience 
of which must be considered in the city plan. Union pas- 
senger stations should be considered for more practical 
reasons than those usually advanced in city planning pro- 
jects. The abandonment of two or more passenger sta- 
tions for a union station involves an expense always very 
great and in many cases prohibitive. Sentiment as well 
as false and petty civic pride are to frequently the under- 
lying reasons advanced for union station projects. 


Union Stations Should Not Be 
Too Close to Business District 


The writer does not agree with the statement frequently 
advanced that, “A union station in a city of considerable 
size should generally be close to the business district.” If 
so located, it will in time interfere with the normal growth 
of the business district. The city of Chicago is now en- 
deavoring to push its south-side stations farther from the 
“Loop” district; Philadelphia is contributing a large sum 
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to the plan of moving the Broad Street station out of the 
congested center of the city to a point west of the Schuyl- 
kill river, and the new New York Central station at Buffalo 
is to be located farther from the business district. Other 
similar instances in both large and small cities might be 
mentioned. Surely in the light of the experience at hand 
it would be most unwise to crowd a new station into the 
heart of a growing city. 

Union stations are not, generally speaking, a product of 
modern city planning ; they are the result of early railroad 
development when the railroads were shorter, through car 
movements less, and the transferring of passengers was 
greater. Instances of the merging of several passenger 
stations into union stations are rare. It is well to note here 
that there are some so-called union stations which are 
union in name only and are not used by all railroads. The 
list of cities served by two or more passenger stations is 
much larger than of those having union stations. It is 
also worth noting that the first list includes those cities 
which have shown the largest increases in population and 
appear the more progressive. This fact may or may not 
have any connection with the question of union stations, 
but the coincidence is striking. 

With union stations there would remain the need of 
retaining many outlying or local stations, the location of 
which would serve many patrons better than other loca- 
tions; in fact, in many cases passengers would travel 
longer distances in going to union stations. In such cases 
the result would be more stations with multiplied con- 
fusion and expense. Existing stations, though small, may 
not as a reule be discontinued without the permission of 
state and city, which is seldom granted. 


Excessive Costs of Union Stations 


It has come within the writer’s experience to contest 
the demand for a union passenger station in a city of a 
population of about 30,000 which has not increased in 
30 years, the cost of which would have exceeded 
$3,500,000, to be ‘divided between three railroads. In 
another case, in a slightly larger city, the two existing 
stations were ample in size, well located and fairly modern 
in convenience; the meetings with the local committees 
were held in the city hall, which was more than 40 years 
old, a veritable fire trap with gas jets along the side walls 
and primitive toilet facilities which were antiquated and 
inadequate at the time the building was erected. In neither 
of these cities had the authorities made any effort to carry 
out other quite minor and inexpensive details of the city 
plan. Other similar, though less extreme instances, might 
be mentioned. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that steam railroads 
have lost a large volume of passenger traffic to the private 
automobile and bus lines and it is not apparent that any- 
thing they can properly do would enable them to recover 
any large part of that loss or stop its further inroads. 
In view of the dwindling revenues from passenger traf- 
fic there is no justification for increasing passenger termi- 
nals where existing ones are serving their purpose with 
reasonable satisfaction and without congestion. 


Union Facilities Often Make 
for Divided Responsibilities 


The suggestions for union passenger and freight sta- 
tions, belt railroads and union freight classification yards 
intended for joint use by several railroads, fail to take into 
consideration several important factors. They overlook 
the fact that these agencies result in a large division of 
responsibility. When a railroad turns its traffic over to a 
belt railroad, a union freight station, a common classifica- 
tion yard or another joint agency, it loses control of it. 
Shippers must look to the intermediate agencies to remedy 
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delays and other complaints. A duplication of agencies 
for the performance of a given job is certain to result in 
delays, and increased expense and to be otherwise objec- 
tionable. Individual initiative has always been the main- 
spring of human progress. There is individual initative 
in commercial and industrial enterprise, as a result of 
= has come the wonderful advancement of the present 
ay. 

Similar freedom for service is necessary for the rail- 
roads ; they desire it and are willing to assume the responsi- 
bilities accompanying it. More and more the railroads are 
being deprived of individual responsibility for efficient and 
low cost service by a multitude of regulations and restric- 
tions of all kinds, many of which are unnecessarily severe 
and conflicting. The railroads have nothing to sell the 
public other than service at prescribed rates; they would 
be glad to give passengers and shippers the best service 
possible, but this cannot be done when intermediary agen- 
cies are introduced. Federal legislation the last few years, 
both in effect and at present proposed, has been with a 
view of reducing and simplifying, rather than multiply- 
ing railroad transportation agencies. All well considered 
city plans will take these things into account. 


The Grade Crossing Problem 


The large number of grade crossings of streets and 
highways with railroad tracks is a problem of city plan- 
ning and a matter of great concern to both municipalities 
and railways. This concern is in no wise lessened by rea- 
son of the exceedingly great cost of grade crossing 
separation. It is certain that the elimination of grade 
crossings by separations or relocations cannot be made a 
general remedy for avoiding the delays and dangers of 
grade crossings. It is roughly estimated that it would 
cost more than twelve billion dollars to separate all the 
grade crossings in this country. The state of New York 
has recently authorized the issuing of about $300,000,- 
000 of bonds to eliminate, not the greater number of 
the grade crossings in the state, but only a comparatively 
few. These bonds are to be issued in small amounts 
through a long terms of years and are to be used to meet 
the state’s share of the cost of grade separation, and to 
advance funds under long term agreements to municipali- 
ties and railroads to enable them to finance their share 
of the cost of such improvements. It is admitted that the 
municipalities, as well as the railways, cannot undertake 
the financing of an increased amount of grade separation 
improvements without large aid in this form from the 
state. The state of New York is exceptional in its ability 
to finance an undertaking of this kind, as are also the 
majority of its municipalities and its railroads. Certainly 
few, if any, other states with their cities and railroads 
could undertake any such plan. 

It would be an error to assume that the grade crossing 
problem principally concerns the cities or suburban dis- 
tricts where there is a maximum of traffic over the tracks 
and the highways, for there is an insistent demand on 
the part of state, railroad and highway commissions, coun- 
ties and towns for grade separations and grade crossing 
protection in the less congested districts. That there is 
some warrant for this is due to the fact that many grade 
crossing accidents occur on outlying and rural grade 
crossings. 

In view of these conditions, those interested in city plan- 
ning can bring about larger immediate and worth-while 
remedies for the dangers and delays incident to grade 
crossings by a greater co-operation with the railroads in 
providing crossing protection, in the removal of obstruc- 
tions to the view such as signs, trees, etc., and the enforce- 
ment of such stop and other regulations as may be prac- 
ticable. Even more effective would be the closing or vaca- 
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tion of unimportant or lightly used streets and roads 
crossing railroads. There are many such where no hard- 
ship would result. With the rapidly moving auto and 
truck of today, a detour of a few blocks is of no moment, 
especially when safety of life is at stake. Experience 
shows that these less used crossings are likely to be the 
more dangerous. In several states recent legislation has 
made it possible for state railroad commissions to close 
highways where they cross railroads unnecessarily, where 
the danger is great, or where the highway traffic can be 
readily diverted. 


Zoning and Its Effect on the Railroads 


Zoning is a matter of great interest to railroads. Their 
prosperity is, in a large degree, tied up with the industrial 
development of the districts through which they run. In- 
dustrial development for the most part, must be in the 
proximity of, if not adjacent to the rail roads. There ap- 
pears to be too frequently a tendency to restrict the com- 
mercial and industrial development along railroads 
through cities. Railroads have been active in promoting 
the development and location of industries along their 
lines. Zoning has, in some cases, made this increasingly 
difficult, to the disadvantage of both the railroad and the 
city. 

There is evident a healthy sign of increasing atten- 
tion to the attractiveness of industrial buildings. In a 
greater measure than ever before are industry and large 
commercial enterprises being housed in buildings of pleas- 
ing appearance with a setting of shrubbery which make 
them attractive and not out of keeping with fine residence 
districts which may be adjoining. 

Co-operation between city planning officials and_rail- 
ways with respect to zoning is highly desirable, .but to be 
efficient it should be before there is a commitment on the 
part of city authorities. One large manufacturing city 
in the Middle West has recently committed itself to a 
plan of converting its small water courses into parkways. 
\long several of these are railroads, and more or less 
of the adjacent property is used for industrial purposes. 
If the plan is not abandoned, it seems certain that indus- 
trial development will be checked immediately, followed 
by a decline of such as now exists. The city will become 
the possessor of parkways along natural streams bordered 
by railways, and will in time have sacrificed large indus- 
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trial possibilities when it might have created equally ade- 
quate and satisfactory parkways elsewhere. 

The city plan looks toward an improvement in the 
attractiveness of the city. Here is an opportunity for 
greater co-operation between railroads and city and town 
authorities in making the right-of-way, station grounds, 
and structures of the railway more attractive; but, this 
effort will be of little worth unless the authorities can 
bring about similar improvements in the vicinity. 


Inequalities in Assessments for Public Improvements 


The attitude of the railroads to city planning is in- 
fluenced by the financial contributions they may be called 
upon to bear. There is no shame-facedness in this ad- 
mission.’ It is equally true of the citizens and of local 
industrial and commercial interests, but the railroads are 
not as well able to protect themselves against unreason- 
able and unfair demands; for they are liable to various 
reprisals when they oppose local interests. 

Municipal improvements_are_paid for generally by 
assessment according to benefits. This method is liable 
to error and abuse in which the larger corporations, par- 
ticularly railroads, suffer. A recent regional planning 
association report states that its parkways are to be paid 
for by assessments according to benefits; it then goes on 
to explain that these benefits will extend great distances 
and include many hundred of property owners, but that 
the cost of collecting many small assessments would be 
prohibitive and the district assumed to be benefited would 
therefore be restricted. As railroads border several of 
these proposed parkways it seems certain they will be ex- 
pected to pay unduly. This will be the more unjust as 
the proximity of these improvements, as with many others, 
will be a liability in that they will call for other more or 
less incidental and expensive improvements. Assessments 
against residence property may be very large, approxi- 
mating confiscation, and yet greatly enhance its value for 
other purposes. The owner is therefore the gainer. But. 
railroads can use their property for no other purpose nor 
can they move away. If the railroads are given equal 
consideration and fair treatment in this very practical and 
important matter of financial liability for city and regional 
improvements, it will be found that they will fall in line 
with the plans of the authorities, at least equally with other 
local interests insofar as they may be able. 
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Articulated Car Built by Pressed Steel Car Company for Brook 





lyn-Manhattan Transit—Has Fcur G. E. 600-Volt Motors 





















New Equipment 


for Special Tours 


Gymnasium and recreation hall feature new Pullman cars 


in Raymond-W hitcomb tourist trains 


’ YHE Pullman Company has recently built some new 
equipment of unusual design and interest which 
will be standard in the 9 and 10-car, all-Pullman 

trains operated for special tours by the Raymond & Whit- 

comb Company, New York, one of the oldest travel 
agencies in the country. These trains, proceeding over 
selected routes upon special schedules, present a luxurious 





The Recreation Hall as Arranged for Showing Motion Pictures 


form of travel called “Land Cruises,” in which passengers 
are enabled to visit the points of historic interest and scenic 
marvels in America in the best of Pullman equipment and 
with all details of transportation and accommodations en 
route worked out and taken care of in advance. In work- 
ing up the schedules, arrangements are made to pass all 
scenic areas during the daytime, and when possible, 
nights may be spent at noted hotels in cities along the 
way. 

Time is conserved by avoiding all stops at stations 
which, however important from a commercial point of 
view, possess little of scenic or historic interest. 

The new equipment in a “Land Cruise” train consists 
of a recreation car, including gymnasium, recreation hall, 
barber shop and library lounge; and a special sleeping 


car with a De Luxe bedroom possibly larger and more 
elaborate than any previously built in Pullman equipment. 
The remainder of the train consists of a drawing room 
car, two drawing room compartment cars, one drawing 
room section car and one observation car. In addition, 
each train carries a dining car and a baggage car to which 
passengers have access at stated intervals. 


Recreation Car Has Novel Features 


The recreation car, which is 82 ft. long, has a 12-ft. 5-in. 
section in one end devoted to a gymnasium and shower 
bath. The recreation hall is 38 ft. 1 in. long, the barber 
shop, 9 ft. 3 in., and the library lounge takes up the bal- 
ance of the car, 10 ft. The gymnasium is equipped with 
a mechanical horse of the type in use and popular on ocean 





At Least 15 Couples Can Dance with Ease in the Recreation. 
Hall 


steamers and a punching bag with sufficient radius to. 
exercise about it. Other equipment in the gymnasium in- 
cludes a medicine ball, chest weights and rings, pendant 
from the ceiling, which can be hooked up when not in use. 
There are four lockers and a toilet room and shower bath 
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Floor Plans of Recreation Car and Special Sleeper Built by the Pullman Company for Raymond-Whitcomb 
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conveniently located with respect to the gymnasium, as 
shown in the drawing. 

The recreation hall has a seating capacity for 49 per- 
sons, the seats being arranged in sets of three along one 
side of the car, with a row of 10 arm chairs on the other 
side. A lounge in the rear seats four. All of these chairs 
are removable when the hall is used for dancing or card 
parties. With the seats in position, the hall can be used 
as a lecture room, for concerts, or the showing of motion 
pictures. Music is furnished by a victrola and a thor- 
oughly up-to-date radio equipment is also provided. The 
motion picture screen is at the entrance of the hall and 
the pictures are projected from behind the screen, the 
projecting machine being in the gymnasium. 

Next to the recreation hall is an up-to-date barber shop 
with toilet and shower bath facilities. The other end of 
the car is taken up by a library lounge equipped with writ- 
ing table, book table, six seats and book shelves on one 











Up-To-Date Mechanical Equipment for Exercising in the 
Gymnasium 


side with space for over 100 volumes. The recreation 
hall and gymnasium are the big features of this car. At 
least 15 couples can dance with ease in the hall. 


De Luxe Room E in Special Sleeping Car 


Room E in the special sleeper as shown in the drawing 
presents something new in the way of layout and equip- 
ment. The room contains a bed at right angles to the 
longitudinal center line of the car, with an upper berth 
for use when necessary. A folding bed parallel with the 
center line of the car stands against the end partition 
when not in use, thus conserving floor space during the 
daytime when the bed is not ordinarily used. This room 
has a private toilet room with a commodious shower bath, 
adequate wardrobe, dressing table with mirror and three 
chairs. 

Che balance of the equipment in the Raymond-Whit- 
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comb trains, while affording comforts and luxuries prob- 
ably unequalled in any country but America, departs but 
little from the standard design of Pullman cars used in 
the best American trains. 


Western Rate Case 
Oral Argument Concluded 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
HE ten days of oral argument in the western rate 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state commissioners invited to sit with it 
were brought to a close on May 29, after approximately 
fifty counsel had made statements, some of them two or 
three times when they represented different clients. 


Meaning of Hoch-Smith Resolution 


Following the presentations on behalf of the western 
state commissions and livestock shippers, arguments on 
behalf of grain shippers were heard on May 27. A. D. 
Stevens, representing the Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association contended that under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution the railroads may not be allowed an increase 
on any agricultural product unless they can prove that 
such rates are the “lowest possible lawful rates.” Com- 
missioner Woodlock asked if the “existing depression in 
agriculture” referred to in the resolution must be re- 
garded by the commission as affecting all agricultural 
commodities alike, or whether it should consider the effect 
on particular commodities, and whether it was to be re- 
garded as existing on the date of the approval of the 
resolution or as continuing. Mr. Stevens said the resolu- 
tion made no exception of any products. “Then, until 
Congress has informed us by repealing the resolution that 
the depression has passed we are to consider that it still 
exists as to all agricultural products?” asked the com- 
missioner. Mr. Stevens assented. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son then referred to the great increase in the movement of 
California wine grapes and asked if, in spite of the fact 
that they are moving freely, the commission is to give 
them the lowest possible rates, on the ground that they are 
an agricultural product, although they may be used for a 
purpose that another law makes unlawful. Commissioner 
McManamy asked if the same reasoning should be applied 
to corn because it may be used for the same purpose. Mr. 
Stevens said he thought perhaps the purpose for which 
they are to be used might take the grapes out of the class 
of agricultural products because “alcohol is not an agri- 
cultural product.” 

Karl Knox Gartner, appearing for the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, disagreed with Mr. 
Stevens, saying that it is incumbent upon the shippers of 
a commodity to prove that it is affected by the depression 
and to make out a case that they are not getting the lowest 
possible rates that are not confiscatory. There can be no 
gainsaying, however, he said, that grain is affected by 
depression and the carriers have not proved that the 
present rates are confiscatory because they have not shown 
what it costs them to haul grain; therefore the commission 
is without authority to authorize them to be increased. If 
it should attempt to do so there would be ground for in- 
junctive relief in the courts. 


Railroad Rebuttal 


The final rebuttal argument on behalf of the western 
roads was made by H. A. Scandrett, vice-president of the 
Union Pacific, who told the commission it had made a 
“eross underestimate” when it reduced rates ten per cent 
in 1922 by forecasting that the carriers would be able to 
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earn as nearly as may be a fair return of 534 per cent 
under lower rates. ‘We have tried that rate adjustment 
now for four years,” he said, “and we now come and ask 
you to place our rate structure as a whole on a proper 
jevel,” He said he was not blaming the commission for 
not having the omniscience in 1920 in Ex Parte 74 to 
gage conditions for the future correctly, and that he had 
been “fooled as badly as the commission was,” because he 
thought the rates then authorized would be sufficient, but 
that the rates fixed at that time and subsequent reductions 
had resulted in giving the western roads a rate of return 
less than they had had before the war. Referring to the 
4.12 per cent earned on property investment in 1925, Mr. 
Scandrett said that although that was the best year the 
western lines had had since the war it was worse than the 
worst year of the 16 years before the war, when the net 
return ranged from 4.14 per cent to 6.9 per cent. 

The western roads are making no contention for present 
cost of reproduction as a rate base, Mr. Scandrett said, 
and there are no figures in-the case showing what that 
would be. On the record there are three figures available 
as a rate base. But on none of the three bases suggested 
do the earnings show anything like a fair return. For 1925, 
the best year of the last five, the net railway operating in- 
come was 4.12 per cent on book value; on the basis of the 
tentative valuation used in the 1920 case it was 4.53 per 
cent, and on the basis of the exhibit introduced in this case 
by the commission, made up of the adjusted book value 
on valuation dates as reported by the Bureau of Valuation, 
plus subsequent net additions to December 31, 1924, to- 
gether with materials and supplies and cash as of that date, 
the return was 4.4 per cent. The total for the western 
roads on this basis amounted to $9,402,993,579, and the 
shortage under 534 per cent on it was $126,267,661. On 
the basis of the book values the shortage was $161,000,000 
and on the Ex Parte 74 basis it was $109,000,000 for the 
year. If the additions and betterments made in 1925 were 
added to the adjusted book value basis of the commission’s 
exhibit, an increase in net of $138,732,291 would be re- 
quired in 1926 to make 534 per cent on that amount, 
which, he said, represents as nearly as may be “what 
might be called the prudent investment basis.” 

The average ton-miles earnings of the western roads, 
Mr. Scandrett said, had been reduced in the West by rate 
reductions to 85 per cent of the 1921 average, as against 
90 per cent in the East and 87 per cent in the South. As 
compared to the pre-war basis of 1915, the average ton- 
mile earnings of the eastern roads had been increased 74 
per cent while the southern roads had an increase of 48 
per cent and the western roads only 37.7 per cent. Even 
with a 5 per cent increase the average for the western 
roads would be only 145 per cent of the 1915 figure and 
still below .the increase for the eastern and southern 
roads. Commissioner Taylor asked if the “ratable increase 
in operating expenses” during that period had been about 
the same in the three districts, and when Mr. Scandrett 
replied that they had, generally speaking, he said “the 
figures seem to indicate it.” 


Passenger Service 


Referring to the contentions of the state commissioners 
that the railroads should be allowed to impose an increase 
on the shippers of freight to make up for a loss in 
passenger traffic and that the railroads have not been 
sufficiently progressive in substituting motor transporta- 
tion for unprofitable passenger service Mr. Scandrett said 
that many roads are putting on motor buses and trucks 
but that it is too soon to reach any conclusions as to 
whether or not this is a wise policy because many of the 
operators of such vehicles that have thought they were 
making money have found when it came time to replace 
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their trucks that they had nothing to do it with. He said 
he thought that long-distance bus transportation would 
prove popular only as a novelty. He was very glad to 
note that the commission has instituted an investigation 
of motor transportation, which he thought would be very 
helpful. As to the suggestion that the railroads might have 
to write down their passenger investment because of the 
unsatisfactory results from that branch of their service 
Mr, Scandrett said he thought no one knows what would 
be the result if the passenger part of the business were to 
be eliminated from the accounts, but as a matter of fact, 
the two parts of the railroad business are not separable, 
the railroads exist both for freight and passenger trans- 
portation, that as he did not believe they would be per- 
mitted to go out of the passenger business the railroads 
are entitled to a fair return from their freight and 
passenger business combined. Also, although the unfavor- 
able passenger results are due to the competition of motor 
vehicles, more particularly the private passenger automo- 
bile, the railroads are getting a tremendous amount of 
freight traffic from the entire motor business, so that if 
the railroads were to lose that business in order to get back 
their lost passenger traffic the shippers of other freight 
might have to pay an increase to offset the freight traffic 
that is derived from the motor industry. Commissioners 
Meyer and Aitchison remarked smilingly that the advo- 
cates of two-cent passenger fares and reduced mileage 
rates had sought to justify their claims on the ground 
that the passengers are creators of freight traffic. Mr. 
Scandrett said that the principal difficulty about adjust- 
ing passenger service to reduced traffic was the lack of 
flexibility in branch line service which could not be re- 
duced in proportion to the falling off in the number of 
passengers. 

Discussing the Hoch-Smith resolution Mr. Scandrett 
said it had not repealed sections 1 or 15a of the interstate 
commerce act nor the fifth amendment to the Constitution, 
and that the declaration in a joint resolution of Congress 
that a depression exists in agriculture does not make the 
statement true as to all branches of agriculture until 
Congress sees fit to repeal the resolution, any more than 
the occasional Congressional practice of turning back the 
hands of the clocks of the legislative chambers causes time 
to stand still or the earth to cease to revolve. There are 
various ways of amending the Constitution, he said, but 
a joint resolution is not one of them. The purpose of the 
resolution as he saw it was not to repeal anything, but to 
direct the commission, in the exercise of its power to make 
reasonable rates, to give agricultural products affected by 
a depression found to exist the lowest possible lawful 
rates, and to make such adjustment of other rates as would 
be necessary to take up the slack. However, the purpose 
of the law is to provide a body of rates sufficient to main- 
tain adequate transportation and therefore, in a case where 
the railroads are not making money enough, the duty of 
the commission is first to put the rates as a whole on a 
proper level before its tries to readjust particular rates. 
He said that is undoubtedly the position that would be 
taken by the commission if the revenues of the railroads 
as a whole were so high as to demand a general reduction. 

Mr. Scandrett said that.the absurdity of the idea that 
the commission should shut its eyes to the facts in the case 
and treat all branches of agriculture as in a depressed 
condition until Congress gets around to declaring that the 
depression has passed is demonstrated by Commissioner 
Aitchison’s question as to the wine grapes. He remem-~ 
bered that a few years ago, when the wine grape move- 
ment amounted to very little, the shippers of other perish- 
able products came to the railroads at a time of car short-~ 
age and insisted that. wine grapes should be denied the use 
of refrigerator cars. Now, he said, the movement amounts 
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to some 60,000 or 70,000 cars a year and the price of the 
grapes has increased enormously. “And yet you are 
asked to presume that that industry is in a depressed con- 
dition until the gentlemen on the hill see fit to repeal their 
resolution. Experience shows that they may forget all 
about it.” 

Commissioner Hall asked how the commission would 
characterize rates reduced to meet an agricultural depres- 
sion, as specific rates, minimum rates or as maximum rates, 
and asked if the question did not suggest that the resolu- 
tion had the effect of modifying section 1 of the act, to 
some extent. Mr. Scandrett said he didn’t think the com- 
mission would want to call them maximum rates. 

As to the suggestion that the commission reduce the 
percentage of fair return from 534 per cent, Mr. Scandrett 
said he had no idea it would consider doing that without 
first instituting a country-wide proceeding, since the rate 
of return must be the same for all parts of the country. 


Power for Electric Traction * 


HIE subject of electrification of steam railroads is 
one that in its larger aspects might more properly 
be considered by and dealt with by the electrifica- 

tion committee of the steam railroads, leaving to us to 
consider that phase of the problem which more directly 
concerns our own operations. This point of view was 
made manifest at the meetings of this committee which 
was composed of about twenty representatives, half from 
the steam railroads representing them rather as indi- 
viduals, and half from the electric light and power indus- 
try. And in these meetings, the greatest interest was 
manifested by the steam railroads in discussing and con- 
sidering the attitude which the electric light and power 
companies were taking and in the future would be likely 
to take toward promoting railway electrification. 

It is giving weight to that point of view that the 
presentation as it will appear in the railway electrification 
committee’s report will be presented to you. 

It is, of course, evident that no very hard and fast line 
can be drawn as to the rates which it will be possible 
to make for steam railroad electrification. We all know 
how very largely that will depend upon the local condi- 
tions, the amount of traffic, load factor involved, the 
character of the current power demand, its point of 
delivery and a number of other obvious elements. There- 
fore, it would be, of course, hopeless to undertake or 
even speculate on anything like a general statement as to 
the probable cost of power, At the same time, there are 
certain fundamentals which it was felt by the committee 
could be formulated in the kind of a statement of funda- 
mental principles on which this approach should be based. 

And while it was not, of course, very easy to obtain a 
consensus of opinion between our friends of the steam 
railway and those engaged in the electric light and power 
industry, an attempt has been made to formulate these 
fundamental principles and they will be presented to you 
very presently. 

Of course, we should not expect that the steam railroads 
would be content to have them considered on the same 
basis as an ordinary commercial or industrial consumer, 
in the way that is not demanded under our regulatory 
laws. In most states, the contracts or bases, the schedule 
on which railroad business is done, do not enter as a part 
of the published schedules. In some cases, they are not 
directly submitted for approval before they become effec- 
tive. To the public service commissions, in some cases, 
these are only filed with the commission after the contracts 





* Report of the Electrification of Steam Railroads Committee presented 
May 19 at 49th annual convention of the National Electric Light Association 
at Atlantic City, N 
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have been made. This doesn't imply, of course, that they 
are not in their final result subject to the scrutiny of the 
public service commission as to their reasonableness and 
as to their general effect on the public service as rendered 
by the utility as a whole. 

The railroads, of course, have different criteria as tv 
continuity of service, as to the regulation of the service 
that prevails in some of our larger communities. They 
cannot, of course, expect, except in unusual cases, to 
give us the same load factor as the utility companies in 
our larger cities have been able to reach, due to the 
diversification of services connected to their systems. 

In most cases, they are ready to give us all the load 
they have, and that is about all we can expect from any 
customer. Referring to the report which I, in accord- 
ance established with this convention, shall not attempt 
to read, it is sufficient to say that the report traverses 
some of the more recent electrifications from which it 
appears that of the various important railroad electrifica- 
tions prior to 1925, of which there are about fifteen in 
number, eight secured all of the power required for their 
railroad purposes from electric utility companies, and as 
an important part of the report, you will find submitted 
with it a table in which these railroad electrifications 
are analyzed, more particularly with regard to the char- 
acter of the service rendered, the study of the maximum 
demand, the methods of measurement, the exemptions 
from unusual demands. And here one at once sees the 
very great difference that exists in measuring that for- 
midable factor in almost all of these contracts, the maxi- 
mum demand. In some of them, the contracts will be 
found to have a five minute demand, others fifteen minute 
demand, others an hour demand. In other cases, the 
demand is in some cases a monthly demand. In other 
cases, the maximum demand lasts for a year. In other 
cases, it is a diluted demand, the three heaviest days 
in the month being taken. In others, there are certain 
exemptions due to unusual conditions. 

It is certain that these extraordinary diversities of 
conditions in which thése matters of measurement of 
demand are approached must cause a great deal of un- 
certainty on the part of the railroads as to the conditions 
that a reasonable and proper contract should cover. And 
[ think vou will all agree that some of the requirements 
as to measurement of the demand carry us back to our 
practices in our commercial relations ten or fifteen years, 
and should certainly permit of a broader and more liberal 
standardization. I think these are matters which a future 
committee should take up with a view of arriving at a 
rather more conservative basis on which these matters 
should be formulated. 

I wish now to have the privilege of presenting a state- 
ment of principles which the committee has reason to 
believe would be a forward step in improving the rela- 
tions between the steam railroads and the power com- 
panies. To many of us, some of these statements may 
appear to be somewhat axiomatic. To others, they may 
be perhaps a liberal interpretation of what is being done 
in some of the cases of larger electrification. But, as 
a matter of fact, it has been felt by the railroads that 
some such formulation should be undertaken, and it is 
felt by the railroads that a declaration of policy along the 
lines that have been here suggested would be useful 
and would make for a better understanding between 
the steam railroads and the operating companies. 

The committee, therefore, begs to submit the following : 

Whereas, There is a growing field for the application 
of heavy electric traction as a substitute for steam upon 
trunk line railroads and in terminals, and 

Whereas, It has been the policy of some steam roads 
to construct and operate their own power generatiny 
stations, which greatly adds to the investment cost of 
railroad electrifications, and 
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Whereas, The concentration of large capacity generat- 
ing stations and the community of interests in high 
voltage transmission lines of uniform voltage and fre- 
quency has made available large and reliable generating 
and transmission reserves, and 

Whereas, The application of heavy electric traction 
upon railways will depend almost entirely upon the 
economic justification for its investment, and the power 
producing companies desiring to co-operate in the applica- 
tion of heavy electric traction upon railways. 

Be it Therefore Resolved by the National Electric 
Light Association that, as the basic principle of negotia- 
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tions for the furnishing of power to railroads for heavy 
traction, it declares that the member companies should 
be willing to undertake to furnish under long term con- 
tracts (subject to a reasonable revision clause) the 
required quantities of electric power for railroad uses, 
in any form that may be desired by the respective rail- 
roads, either at suitable points of delivery at road-side 
distributing stations, upon the basis of a contract rate 
which will include only the actual costs, including retire- 
ment expense, involved in the delivery of the current to 
the points requested and an agreed-upon rate of return 
upon the necessary investment, including profit. 


‘*Safety-First’’ for Merchandise 


HE operating department of the New York Cen- 

tral is to be credited with the construction of an 

appeal to employees to prevent loss of and damage 
to freight which should take the premium, in its class, for 
simplicity, force and dignity. It is in the shape of a 
printed circular, letter size 8 in. x 10% in., and signed by 
‘The General Loss and Damage Prevention Committee.” 
It is sent to all men in the freight train service, including 
the men in yard switching crews. It is “Letter No. 24.” 
We reprint below, the first half of it (two paragraphs) 
and an abridgement of the remainder. 

N. Y. C. LETTER TO FREIGHT-TRAIN MEN 


Mr. TRAINMAN 
Could this have happened if your crew had been doing the 
switching: 


Handling of Partially Unloaded Cars.—A carload shipment of oranges 
moved from California to a city in New York State, where inspection 
showed the load to be in perfect condition. Consignee was unable to unload 
the entire shipment in one day, so the remainder was left in the car. Dur- 
ing the night it was necessary for the yard crew to switch it, and in doing 
so they dropped the car down against others, damaging the oranges to the 
extent of e319. Likewise, two carloads of California grapes which had 
been partly unloaded, were handled so roughly by the night switching crew 
at destination, that the railroad was obliged to pay claims of $252 on one 
car, and $189 on the otber. 

Switching Private Sidings.—The sum of $169 was recently paid for dam- 
age to twenty-one barrels, part of a carload of linseed oil, car being so 
roughly handled while switching cars from shipper’s siding that it had to 
be returned to shipper for reconditioning. This shipper loads, blocks and 
braces his cars carefully, so that the damage was undoubtedly due to rough 
handling. In another case, a tank car just loaded was picked up on a 
siding and dropped down without a rider against a string of cars in the 
yard with such speed that the end of the tank burst and 5,084 gallons, 
valved at $548, were lost. Again, a switch crew handled a string of cars 
loaded with sewer pipe roughly when pulling from shipper’s siding and 60 
pieces were broken in one car alone. Still again, in spotting a carload of 
plate glass on a consignee’s private track, a crew demolished the bumping 
block, the shock also damaged $433 worth of plate glass in the car. 

Hump Switching—Some of the most serious “‘smash-ups” occur in hump 
yards. Recently a tank car containing vinegar got beyond the contrcl of 
the rider because he did not apply the brakes promptly enough, the car 
smashed into others with such al that the tank burst, resulting in loss 
of entire contents. Claim amounted to $804. 

Flat Switching.—Sometimes a switchman will misjudge the speed of 
an engine, which in cne claim cost us $300. The switchman did not give 
the stop signal soon enough, the engine striking a car loaded with horses 
with considerable force, tearing loose the halters and throwing and injur- 
ing the animals. * * * 

The above incidents are selected from the current claim payment records. 

Like everything else in this world, car handling can be improved. During 
the month of June, special efforts are to be put forth to prevent loss and 
damage by proper switching, stressing the slogan “SKILLFUL SWITCHING IS 
Goop RAILROADING.” 

Only with your assistance shall we succeed. Can we count upon your 
elp? 


It will be noted that the committee’s title indicates a 
purpose, not to prevent claims, but to prevent loss and 
damage; which will continue to be a duty after all claim- 
ants have been exterminated. The letter does not call 
for an answer and it has no signature except the title of 
the committee, with no name given; but on the reverse 
side, in connection with an offer of prizes for short es- 
says, J. H. Hustis, Jr., Superintendent of property pro- 
tection, New York City, is named as the person to whom 
any and all kinds of practical suggestions may be sent. 

The prize offer includes a first prize of $25, and 14 
other prizes, for answers to four easy questions concern- 
ing rough handling of cars. We use the term “easy,” 


meaning questions concerning which every recipient is 
sure to have some thoughts; but there is an ample field 
for competition in the effort to express the thoughts in 
the most effective way. The questions are: 

1. Why is rough handling of cars the largest single 
cause of freight claims? 

2. What are the most essential facts to know before 
cutting off cars in motion? 

3. What precautions should be taken when switching 
team or industrial tracks where cars may be in process of 
loading or unloading ? 

4. Describe some instances of rough handling that you 
have observed and state how they could have been pre- 
vented ? 

In addition to the prizes, each practical suggestion in 
this field, which is submitted by an employee and is 
adopted by the committee will earn a reward of five dollars. 

The particular thing which gives life to this circular, 
just at this time, is a plan for extra meetings of the Loss 
and Damage Prevention Committees of all the divisions, 
the improvement of the yard switching service having 
been made the special business of this committee on each 
division, for this month. The slogan with which the letter 
ends has been put into the shape of a placard, 27 in. wide, 
which is being posted in prominent places throughout all 
of the large freight yards of the road. A miniature of 
this placard is shown below. 

The loss and damage committees meet every month on 
each division. The superintendent of the division is chair- 
man and the membership consists of the trainmasters, the 
master mechanics, the agents at the larger stations, and 
the general yardmasters of the larger yards; the division 
freight agent, the division car foremen, the captain of the 
police and a few representative freight conductors and 
enginemen. In the very largest yards, subcommittees are 
formed, the general yardmaster being the chairman. 

During this special enterprise for the month of June, 
small extra committees have been formed in a number of 
cases for special work; (a) to visit all parts of the yard 
in a body, and (b) to make, where practicable, surprise 
tests. 

The Savage Impact Register 


Something like a surprise test is likely to be disclosed, 
on the New York Central, at almost any time, in the shape 
of a report of rough handling from the office which keeps 
the records of the Savage impact registers, which are in 
constant use between large stations ; and the impact regis- 
ter is to be one of the subjects dealt with by these com- 
mittees in all of their interviews with trainmen. 

The New York Central has now been using this impact 
register in loaded freight cars for upwards of three years 
and finds it decidedly useful as a means of stimulating the 
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members of switching crews to keep in mind their duty to 

so regulate the speed of all cars of merchandise that no 
damage shall occur either to car contents.* Actual con- 
nection of bad practice with a big damage payment—say 
the bumping together of two cars of fragile articles at ten 
miles an hour, with a definite payment of a heavy bill for 
breakage, so that the negligent switchman can be called 
to account in a concrete case—is of course, not very fre- 
quent, for only a small percentage of the carloads moved 
in a given month or week or day can be brought into the 
record ; but it is possible to improve practice quite defin- 
itely with a small number of typical records. Taking 
records of the shocks sustained by freight cars is of little 
or no value unless all records are examined and tabulated 
very promptly after they are made, and therefore—the 
clerical work required to do this, and to get the superin- 
tendent’s machinery for detecting negligent switching 
crews quickly set in motion being a main element of the 
cost,—it is not economically practicable to operate a large 
number of the registers. This mechanical detective, like 
the human detective, must depend largely on secondary 
results ; upon so thoroughly exposing the offenders whom 
it does identify that its activities will have the desired de- 
terrent effect on the thousands of others who cannot be 
caught. The impact register, placed in a car, automatically 
records, by pencil marks on a strip of paper, the hour that 
any severe shock is sustained by the car, and the compara- 
tive severity of the shocks in miles per hour. Knowing 
the hour the superintendent can determine the place. 

Below is a summary of the records of 1513 cars which 
were tested on the New York Central last winter. These 
records are those showing conditions in each of 24 prin- 
cipal yards of the company, the letters at the left identify- 
ing the yards, and the percentages being arranged in the 
order of the severity of the records; the yard showing the 
best handling of the cars being at the top and that show- 
ing the poorest at the bottom. The third and fourth 
columns show the speeds in miles per hour at the time of 
impact, and the last column shows the percentage of im- 
pacts at eight miles an hour or over, to the total number 
of cars in which registers were placed. 

This record of speeds does not, of course, constitute a 
record of damage; in many of the cars here shown the 
lading was not damaged at all. The education of the en- 
ginemen and brakemen aims to inculcate a sufficient degree 
of care so that cars shall never come together at more than 
five miles an hour, but nothing is here classed as rough 
handling unless the speed shown is eight miles an hour or 
greater. The aim of the officer who supervises the use of 
the machines is to “put across” to as many trainmen and 
yardmen as possible, each notable lesson that is disclosed 
by the constant inspection, day by day, of the graphic 
records turned in to him by the local freight agents, fol- 
lowing each trip of a recorder. To introduce a bit of 
variety into everyday practice it has been arranged that 
throughout the special activities scheduled for the month 
of June each superintendent (24 superintendents, covering 
24 divisions) shall use one machine for recording trips 
which are begun and completed wholly within the limits 
of his own division, thus providing himself with data for 
the most effective “lectures” to trainmen and yardmen. 
One of the machines, as an interesting exhibit, is placed 
on the table at each lecture or conference. And the “Let- 
ter No. 24” noted above, is sent to each man in the freight 
train or freight yard service by mail, addressed to his 
residence. 

Of four roads which have used the Savage impact regis- 
ter for the past three years, all report satisfactory results, 
like those experienced on the New York Central. These 





* The impact register was described in the Rai/way Age of February 3, 
1923, page 344. 
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roads are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Illinois Central, the 
International-Great Northern and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. The Illinois Central has in use 23 of 
the machines, and in three years has taken the records of 
the movements of 3,299 cars. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF IMPACT REGISTERS ON NEW 
YORK CENTRAL IN L. C. L. FREIGHT SERVICE FROM 
NOVEMBER, 1925, TO MARCH, 1926 
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One of the roads, responding to our inquiry, reports its 
experiences as follows: 

“It has been established that approximately 96 per cent 
of the rough handling occurs in yards or terminals, de- 
ciding a question which has been the subject of much 
discussion for some time past. 

“The accuracy in recording rough handling of cars, and 
the absolute impartiality of the device enables supervising 
officers in both train and yard service to apply corrective 
measures to overcome rough handling. The results to be 
obtained from the use of impact registers depend entirely 
upon the manner in which each case of rough handling 
is dealt with by the supervising official who interviews the 
employees responsible. It has been our experience that 
rough handling has been diminished to a very large extent 
through the use of these machines and the regular prac- 
tice of presenting the recorded result to employees con- 
cerned. 

“The register will accurately record the impacts, with 
the time of occurrence. It is then the duty of the super- 
vising officer to determine the individual crew responsible 
for the rough handling indicated by the register; and if 
he handles the case in a manner which will impress the 
fact upon the employee’s mind that the rough handling 
of cars will not be tolerated, an improvement will result; 
and not only in that particular employee’s handling of cars 
but in other employees’ handling as well. 

“Inasmuch as it has been determined that the majority 
of cases of rough handling occur in yards, the specializ- 
ing of use of registers in yards or terminals at alternating 
periods, with a comparison of the record made, and a 
comparison with records made at other terminals, proves 
of benefit in overcoming rough handling all around.” 

Fregh Chem Prowaree Satire 39 
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Substantial Progress in Co-operation 


Employees and managements working together to their 






mutual interests under several different plans 


By Franklin Snow 


unprofitable and that in industrial peace lies the 

greater prosperity for the workers, has extended 
the olive branch of peace. It has been accepted, and even 
snatched at, by management in all industries. 

Co-operation between the operators and employees in 
big and little business is succeeding the former attitude of 
hostility and suspicion so rapidly that the reversal of the 
old conditions is becoming epochal in its scope. Although 
methods differ as between various industries, and in fact 
between companies in the same line of activity, the under- 
lying motive is the same—the desire to produce a har- 
monious condition in manufacturing plants, railroads, 
steel mills and shipyards. 

Concessions, from necessity, have been made by each 
group but the obvious advantages to be gained in the end 
have led both parties to the agreements to recede from 
their formerly established principles. From the employee’s 
standpoint, the stabilization of employment has been the 
greatest attraction, with the added probability that the 
year’s earnings would at the same time be increased. To 
management, the freedom from strikes with resultant loss 
to stockholders and a general slowing up in business if 
the industry is a “key” one, together with the knowledge 
that a satisfied workman is the best employee and the 
best producer, was the magnet. Both sides yielded in 
adopting one or another of the varied forms of co-opera- 
tion agreed to, but to each there was an admittedly selfish 
motive in the recession, for through its adoption certain 
definite gains were forecast. ; 

Ramifications of the co-operative plans developed in the 
industries which have been parties to this surprising and 
beneficent change have included the positive application 
of the Golden Rule to management and men jointly; the 
formation of bi-partisan committees to govern the work, 
adjust wages and revise rules and working conditions ; the 
practice of making partners of the men through sale of 
stock on a generous basis with a liberal purchase plan; 
group insurance for employees; and, on the men’s part, a 
promise to produce more and to show a greater interest 
in the company’s welfare in return for a voice in the labor 
policies and a greater security of employment in “hard 
times.” 


| ABOR, having found that strife and strikes are 


Stabilization of Employment 


Labor, speaking officially—which may be assumed to 
mean the American Federation of Labor—has not shown 
an overwhelming enthusiasm toward some of these devel- 
opments. The membership of the Federation is decreas- 
ing rapidly, it is reported, from the wartime peak and it is 
reasonable to anticipate a further drop as the men tend 
to work in closer harmony with their employers. As the 
co-operative movement spreads, their need for union mem- 
bership and “protection” diminishes. In passing, it may 
be noted that few corporations which have adopted plans 
of this character have paid any attention to the member- 
ship or non-membership of their men in national unions. 
Craftsmen could be organized or not as they saw fit, the 
companies insisting only that their pledges to arbitrate be 
recognized by the men in times of stress. 
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From the workman’s standpoint, the bait held out to 
him has been tempting. Stabilization of employment and 
the consequent removal of the great fear of the industrial 
worker—the layoff—free insurance and ownership of divi- 
dend paying stock bought often at 20 per cent below the 
market price, have been advantages which outweighed the 
somewhat empty honor of carrying a union card as his 
only protection and ally. Carrying as it does a rather 
definite assurance that whether he wishes to or not he 
will be called out on strike at the whim of an officious 
trouble-making union leader, the opportunity to substi- 
tute, or supplement, the union card with a co-operative 
agreement appeals strongly to all workmen who have gone 
through the rigors of a railroad or another type of indus- 
trial strike. 

It is through the stabilization of employment that man- 
agement has the greatest gift to offer, and it is one to 
which.the employee is by no means insensible. Those 
who have watched the progress of a railroad strike and 
have talked with the victims who have been called out in 
response to the “99 per cent vote” in favor thereof, know 
beyond peradventure of doubt the attitude of the average 
laboring man toward strikes. Those who have heard the 
admissions of the men who have thus been called from 
their work know that the workman with a family will go 
a long way in accepting any plan which will preclude the 
possibility of his family going hungry and of his children 
being kept home from school because they have no shoes 
to wear. And in accepting the plans proffered by man- 
agement, the laboring man does not have to renounce his 
union membership nor does he have to promise definitely 
that he will refrain from participating in an organized 
strike. 


“Come, Let Us Reason Together” 


The beauty of the plans developed lies in their sim- 
plicity. Neither party to the agreement makes a complete 
surrender of its prerogatives. Nor does either side bind 
itself positively to predetermined rules and stipulations. 
The majority of the co-operative plans are based merely 
on the Biblical injunction, “Come, let us reason together.” 
Through an amicable discussion of current problems ex- 
perience has shown that trouble which might be breed- 
ing can be detected and remedied. The manager learns 
of the conditions which dissatisfy his men; the workmen 
learn of the broader problems confronting management. 
The joint conference committees, usually composed of an 
equal representation of management and men, meet on 
scheduled dates and if no definite business is before the 
meeting join merely in a general discussion of the busi- 
ness. And what workman does not feel a secret exalta- 
tion at being the duly-elected representative of his fel- 
lows to step into the boss’s office once a week and express 
his opinions freely on the alleged shortcomings of the very 
superiors to whom he is talking without fear of censure or 
reprisal ? 

Opinions may and doubtless do differ as to the causes of 
this remarkable development in the co-operative movement 
between capital and labor. The theorists who picture it 
as a growing evidence of brotherly love are clearly en- 
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titled to their views although the more practical thinker 
inclines toward the belief that the movement is based on 
the more material grounds of increased dollars and cents 
for both parties to the agreements. The discussion as to 
the basis of the development is neither spirited nor im- 
portant, however, for the results are what count and 
when one sees on every hand the cumulative benefits accru- 
ing from co-operation between management and men in 
all forms of industry the average person is disposed to 
leave to the psychologists the pleasure of analyzing mo- 
tives rather than considering concrete results, which after 
all are vastly more important. 


The Strike Must Go 


labor, as such, probably has overplayed its hand in 
recent years. The railroad shopmen’s strike and the recent 
coal strike are evidences of this, when the men were called 
out and after months of deprivation to themselves and 
their families returned to work on virtually the same 
basis as before. Meanwhile, non-combatants suffered pro- 
portionately, which has not lent any particular prestige to 
organizations which resort to the strike to gain their ends, 
regardless of the equities of the case. 

The strike must go in American industrial life, for no 
party benefits sufficiently by it to justify it from an econo- 
mic standpoint. But the right of a worker to leave his 
job if he wishes to is a sacred privilege in this country. 
Hence, the strike cannot be legislated out of existence but 
must rather be forced out by the introduction of methods 
which will make it needless or futile. 

This is the problem which managers and their men 
have faced in countless industries in the past five years. 
To the credit of the innate sense of fair play ingrained 
into every American—whether he be president or call-boy 
—be it said that they have practically solved the problem 
by a frank recognition of the other’s problems and obliga- 
tions. It is significant that the agreements which have 
been drawn up have been so worded that no manager 
has felt that he has definitely surrendered his rights as to 
“hiring” or “firing” nor has any employee been definitely 
forbidden to join a union or to pledge himself not to leave 
his employment whenever he so desired. In the co-opera- 
tive plans established and functioning successfully, the 
recourse to a strike has never been found necessary in 
any industry or company of which the writer is aware. 
The plans work. They must, for both sides are deter- 
mined that harmonious relations shall supersede strife 
and discord. 


The “Company Union” 


Just what this development has done toward the estab- 
lishment of “company unions” is problematical. Official 
labor circles apparently incline toward the view that this 
is the secret motive of the operators ; that they plan event- 
ually, to weed out the union chairmen and local officers 
and thus break up the union, which will be supplemented 
then by an organization promoted wholly within the com- 
pany. Whether such a step (even if the managers of 
industries can properly be given credit for displaying 
such acumen), would be a distinct disaster is debatable to 
say the least. However, it is the writer’s definite opinion, 
gained through conversations with many large employers 
of labor, that they have nothing against a labor union, 
per se, and that within proper bounds, it has a definite and 
desirable part in American life. Incidentally, many of 
these men, particularly among railroad executives, are 
former union members themselves and it is not at all un- 
usual to hear a prominent man in business or political life 
speak with pride of his continued membership in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, probably the high- 
est type of labor organization in the world, and which, 
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with the passing of Warren S. Stone, apparently is heade 
toward a saner and more conciliatory attitude. ji 

Whether or not the ultimate promulgation of a “com, 
pany union” is a part of the co-operative plan (from map. 
agement’s side) the present basis of negotiations betwee 
employer and employed is making for mutually better cop. 
ditions. It can well be questioned if the average employe; 
of labor is sufficiently subtle a politician to proffer ¢. 
operation and at the same time have a definite plan thereby 
of eventually “breaking up the union.” It may furthe 
be asked if such a step is even necessary, for the uniop 
may tend to play a part of diminishing importance as the 
solution of local problems is handled directly between 
those particularly affected without the injection of out. 
side ideas by walking delegates. Indeed, the sale oj 
stock to employees is evolving something better than , 
company union, namely, the formation of a partnership 
in the enterprise between the operators and the workers. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company on its twenty- 
fifth birthday found that every employee of the company 
was a stockholder. The American Telephone & Tek- 
graph Company, with its associated units forming the 
greatest combination of efficient management and loyal 
employees, out of which satisfactory service at moderate 
charges is being rendered, that can be found among large 
corporations, has a large proportion of its employees as 
partners in the enterprise with average holdings of 10 
shares apiece. The Pennsylvania Railroad is developing 
a large employee-ownership of stock and the same progress 
is being made by United States Steel Corporation, the 
various Standard Oil Companies, The Pullman Company, 
New York Central Railroad, Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company and other well-known concerns. Review the 
earnings statements of these corporations and the advan- 
tages of stock ownership by employees may readily be 
visualized. No man or woman is a shirker or a waster of 
supplies when his own efficiency means increased divi- 
dends. This, in an indirect way, is the answer to the 
charge of “company unions” being in process of forma- 
tion. The union chieftains may well view the develop- 
ment with apprehension for the workers are becoming 
actual partners in the enterprise. This is not socialism 
either. It is a concrete development, based on thrift, and 
encouraged and aided by the companies. 

Abstract as the question is, it may be reiterated that the 
operators have not definitely planned to discredit the men’s 
own unions in which, perchance, they have life and acci- 
dent insurance policies and other investments. Speaking 
specifically, it is a fact that the majority of co-operative 
plans developed either by companies or by unions them- 
selves and offered to the companies on the basis of mutual 
benefit, have avoided any reference to the union or non- 
union status of the employees. Some have directly stated 
that whether a man belonged to a union or not was im- 
material and of no interest to the company, providing he 
was willing to join whole-heartedly in protecting his own 
prosperity by aiding that of the company through a co- 
operative agreement. Typical of this is the Pennsylvania 
Railroad plan. Workmen elect representatives to meet 
with an equal number of officials to discuss all problems 
affecting the men and the company. If the union work- 
ers (who are greatly in the majority) desired to elect 
their own local union chairmen to these posts they had 
that privilege as the company did not seek to influence 
the “ticket” offered for election. It specified only that they 
must be employees and that in conferring with the man- 
agement they must come as elected representatives of the 
men and not as officers of a union and speaking officially 
for that union. 

Superficial as it may appear this question of internal 
unions superseding the national and international bodies 
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js a vital one in the co-operative movement. Perhaps the 
employees themselves would not be seriously concerned, 
roviding their status with a company union in existence 
was better than under the former regime, but they are 
kept constantly reminded of the alleged “sinister” motives 
of their employers by means of union publications, 
speeches and other means. Hence, it has in some in- 
stances been the more difficult to create an era of good 
feeling between company and workers. 


Labor Union Co-operation 


In several notable cases, however, the initiative has been 
taken by the national unions. In the railroad shops this 
has been a notable and beneficial development. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists went to the Balti- 
more & Ohio and offered to increase its volume of produc- 
tion and in other ways co-operate for the betterment of 
the men and the company jointly, if, in return for this 
zeal, the officers of the road would strive to stabilize em- 
ployment. ) Elimination of waste and more efficient sched- 
uling of work through the shops has been achieved, 
conferences being held periodically between the local 
union officers in each shop and the company officials in 
charge thereof. This plan, it should be carefully noted, is 
a strictly union plan, practically a “closed shop” affair, in 
which the union, as such, pledges its aid to the railroad in 
return for benefits which the men receive. 

It would be untimely to compare the respective merits 
of an agreement made between a company and a union, 
as between one made by a company and its employees 
direct, without regard to their union standing. Both 
methods have much to commend them. Both have proved 
successful. Again, it is the results rather than the means 
employed which is the desideratum. 

As a result of the success of the B. & O. plan, other 
railroads are making co-operative agreements with the 
shopmen’s union. Among these are the Canadian National 
and the Chicago & Northwestern. Noting its benefits 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees has 
made overtures to the railroads looking to similar plans 
being adopted. 

Where these plans make for increased efficiency—and 
it has been definitely proved that most of them do—it is 
but fair that the employees should share in the enhanced 
prosperity of the company which may be directly traced 
to their efforts. Management has recognized the equity 
of this. There is a limit to the increased wages which 
may be paid through such a plan, however, for the public 
interest enters the question and if a corporation is increas- 
ing its net earnings and at the same time paying its em- 
ployees more, it behooves it to set aside a portion of this 
for reduced charges for its product. It may well be asked 
why public utilities must always be forced to restrict their 
earning power when other industries roll up huge profits 
unchallenged, but the fact remains that there are a suffi- 
cient number of agitators waiting to pounce upon a railroad, 
vas, electric, telephone or other utility which shows high 
earnings, to make it dangerous for such a company to 
seek to retain its prosperity to itself. In the case of rail- 
roads, the managers have learned long since that if they 
overlook the so-called “public interest,” some one will see 
to it that their increased earnings are swept away so that 
ny sizeable increase in net earnings which may result 
‘rom employee co-operation must, in part, be shared with 
he public. 


Stabilizing Employment 


The railroad companies as a whole, through the Asso- 
‘iation of Railway Executives, have also given careful 
msideration to the labor question, with particular refer- 
ence to the need of stabilizing employment. Fluctuations, 
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both seasonal and traffic, have been studied. Railroad 
earnings and purchases have been analyzed and the investi- 
gation has even gone into the factors influencing these 
fluctuations and possible methods of reducing them. As a 
result progress has been made toward creating a greater 
degree of security on the part of the average railroad 
laborer or craftsmen. 

In the case of the Delaware & Hudson, a modified slid- 
ing scale of working hours has been adopted, the men 
working eight hours in times of normal work (the com- 
pany agreeing not to resort to the layoff in slack periods) 
in return for which the men are expected to put in a ten- 
hour day when business is heavier. During the recent coal 
strike, the road kept its shopmen active, in return for which 
it expects them willingly to go on a ten-hour basis later in 
the year. Of course, the longer working period means 
higher earnings also. In the case of its train and engine- 
men, the road was forced to lay off a large number due 
to the sharp decrease in tonnage offered by mines along 
its route. 

On the Southern Railway, a different form of co-opera- 
tion has been developed. Certain cost accounts which are 
influenced by the efforts at more efficient and economical 
operation by the train and engineman have been set aside. 
If these show a specified reduction in a year, all employees 
whose joint efforts contributed to this receive a bonus in 
proportion to the amount of the saving. Last year the 
reduction in these cost accounts was such that the men 
will receive a bonus of three per cent of their annual 
wages. Incidentally, Southern Railway also increased its 
dividend from five to seven per cent—a part of which 
may reasonably be attributed to employee co-operation— 
and the road is taking its place among the leading carriers 
of the United States, viewed from any angle. 


Humanics as Well as Mechanics 


Out in St. Louis there is still a different. form of co- 
operation, entitled “Fellowship,” with the Golden Rule 
for a basis, and a motto outlining the plan which reads, 
“Equal Opportunity for All.” It recognizes that all prob- 
lems are mutual. Honesty of purpose and truth of char- 
acter are its fundamentals with a blending of brotherly 
love between management and men. All employees are 
enabled to develop their several talents, the company pro- 
viding schools and other facilities for the purpose. ‘We 
must practice humanics as well as mechanics,” its presi- 
dent, Clarence H. Howard, observes. It is superfluous to 
add that the plan has worked and the employees are loyal 
to the company. 

Other developments might be cited such as Henry 
Ford’s plan of higher wages to enable men to prosper as 
the company does, or “Golden Rule” Nash in Cincinnati, 
but enough have been mentioned to show the trend. 

What all this has meant both to management and men 
can never be computed in dollars and cents. Thomas E. 
Mitten, of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit, placed the 
value of the men’s co-operation at $80,000,000 in four 
years’ time, during which their own efforts netted them 
increased wages. The good-will of the men has been 
helpful also in a “public relations” sense, a factor which 
enters into the situation in all such plans. 

Epochal as this entire development has been in the past 
five years, it doubtless may be traced to the termination 
of the war. Labor at that time was satiated with pros- 
perity. Earnings were high, jobs plentiful. Then came 
the slump. Seven million men were out of work. Presi- 
dent Harding appointed a committee to investigate the 
situation. Employers of labor were perforce led to make 
independent investigations or under the auspices of cham- 
bers of commerce. 

These queries made it plain that the men were not pro- 
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ducing an honest dollar’s work in many cases ; they showed 
tremendous labor turnovers; they indicated a mushroom 
growth of various labor organizations many of which had 
risen suddenly to strength and prestige. The need to 
reduce the labor turnover, increase production and make 
the men’s jobs secure in times of depression was self- 
evident. 

The time to inaugurate such policies was propitious. 
Saloons had been closed by prohibition; workmen were 
commencing to save their earnings, to take wider interest 
in their own social advancement. The taste of affluence 
during the war had had its effect and they wanted auto- 
mobiles, bungalows and checkbooks. Further, the passing 
of the saloon and the tremendous increase in sobriety 
among workmen, militated against the insidious voice of 
the “organizers,” whose hangout had been the saloon. 
With no other place to go than home, the workman took 
a greater interest in that well-known spot and with his 
wages sought to improve it. This led to a desire for fur- 
ther progress, for greater assurance of a steady job. 

These causes—increased prosperity and then depression, 
prohibition and the resultant increase of the workman’s 
“net” income—are so jumbled that to ascribe the entire 
movement to one or another is difficult. They all 
occurred simultaneously and opportunely. Therefore, 
it is not to be wondered at that employers found their 
men in a particularly receptive mood for an organized 
“co-operative” movement, while in the instances where 
the men made the advances they found the managements 
eager to test any plan which would make their men more 
contented and would at the same time increase production. 


“Our Road” 


Even in the cases where a definite plan has not been 
promulgated, concrete progress has been made in pro- 
ducing more harmonious relations. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, for instance, urges its men to con- 
serve fuel. It suggests that each man think of the com- 
pany by which he is employed as “Our Road.” It has 
joined the railroads, informally at least, in seeking to 
secure legislation to regulate truck and bus lines, the 
activity of which is affecting the employment of its mem- 
bership. It has found in this and other ways that there is 
a community of interest between its men and the com- 
panies which makes co-operation not only desirable but 
highly essential. 

Labor also, on the railreads, has turned its hand to 
salesmanship. Individuals who know of a prospective 
traveler or shipper are making it their business either to 
solicit the business or to advise a traffic solicitor, who goes 
after it. While the net result of this probably is the tak- 
ing of passengers or freight from one road and giving 
them to another, it is not unlikely that occasionally some 
business is created also. But best of all, it arouses loyalty 

it teaches the man that in the company’s prosperity lies 
his own best chance for continued employment or of 
higher wages. It turns his thoughts to praise and “boost- 
ing” for his company rather than to criticism and com- 
plaint. 

In other industries there has been perhaps less of the 
sales effort on the part of employees, although the Phila- 
delpia Rapid Transit is a notable example of continued 
co-operation between management and men, with all the 
employees actively seeking to better the service, increase 
the business and create an atmosphere of good-will toward 
the company among its patrons. Compare the Philadel- 
phia conductor with the automatons standing on the hack 
platforms of cars in New York and Boston and the value 
of such endeavors (speaking from the standpoint of the 
customer rather than that of the company) becomes ap- 
parent. 
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What Lies Ahead 


What, then, lies ahead of us in industrial life, with these 
epochal changes occurring so rapidly? Obviously, it does 
not forecast the elimination of labor unions. It does not 
presage, ultimately, a company union in each plant or cor- 
poration, solving its own affairs without outside interfer. 
ence. 

The future outlook in the labor field is one of added 
interest, enthusiasm and loyalty toward the company by 
which the individual is employed; the growing partici- 
pation by labor in the ownership and perhaps the man- 
agement, or direction, or both, of the company ; the substi- 
tution of co-operation for strife and strikes ; the joint con- 
sideration of wages and working conditions by manage- 
ment and men on a basis of the Golden Rule and with a 
fair and frank recognition of the “other fellow’s side.” 

Such a movement cannot stop. Nor can it go backward. 
Hence, it must continue to grow as it receives added im- 
petus by the enthusiasm of the men in the various lines of 
business in which it has been attempted. Probably, the 
millenium is a long way off yet. An Utopian condition 
cannot be achieved in five years. A decade from now, our 
present theories and plans may appear amateurish and 
inadequate. 

But the fact that a definite start has been made, that 
both sides have found it desirable and that no co-operative 
plan has been found to be so faulty that it has been 
scrapped, speaks well for the ultimate success of the move- 
ment. 

The interchange of ideas in the regularly scheduled 
conferences have been of incalculable aid to labor and to 
supervisors. Both have been educated to a higher appre- 
ciation and understanding of the problems peculiar to the 
men and the management, respectively. Labor has learned 
that it cannot take all the profits in high wages and expect 
still to have a job. And management has found that a 

dissatisfied workman, nursing a secret grudge, is indica- 
tive of trouble somewhere in the organization. The Amer- 
ican workman of today is a more highly educated man 
than he was twenty years ago. Management has found 
that his viewpoint is broad and that he is alert to economic 
conditions and changes. His co-operation, it has been 


found, is needed all along the line. 








Photo-Illustrators, Phila. 


Launching of New Reading Ferryboat, the “Philadelphia” at 
Wilmington Yards of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
on May 1 
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Railway Material and Supply Pur- 
chases Larger in 1925 


Increases this year in expenditures for locomotives and 
property betterment also revealed by late figures 


material and supplies in 1925, and a larger ex- 

penditure in the first quarter of this year as com- 
pared with the first quarter of the preceding year for 
locomotives and for additions and betterments to roadway 
and structures are disclosed by figures recently compiled 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. The figures indi- 
cate that the total expenditures by Class I roads for 
material and supplies (not including equipment nor the 
material provided by contractors and builders) were 
$1,392,000,000 in 1925, or 3.6 per cent greater than in 
1924 when purchases amounted to $1,343,550,000. 

The figures of expenditures in 1926 are limited to those 
for equipment and for investments made in roadway and 
structures. They show, however, that capital expendi- 
tures made for locomotives during the first quarter of 
1926 were $18,300,000 or nearly 50 per cent higher than 
they were during the first quarter of 1925, although the 
total expenditures for all equipment were considerably 
less. Capital expenditures for additions and betterment 
to roadway and structures (which include labor as well as 
material) were also considerably higher than for the 
same period in 1926. Total authorizations made up to 
April 1, 1926, for capital expenditures, including unex- 
pended authorizations carried over from 1925, amounted 
to $822,000,000. 

The purchases of material and supplies made by the 
Class I railways in 1925 are given in some detail in 
tables A and B, where comparisons with the correspond- 


| N increase in the purchases made by railroads for 





Tante A—Purcmases OF MATERIALS AND Suppiies By Cxiass I RaiLtways 


Item 1925 1924 1923 
Fuel— 
Bituminous coal .........+- $347,661,675 $373,483,000 $519,007,000 
Anthracite coal .........00% 9,982,115 14,497,000 18,195,000 
Se GM C6Vacrsdnegednceces 97,462,744 79,700,000 75,867,000 
PES eae 4,358,807 3,976,000 4,731,000 
See re 459,465,341 481,656,000 617,800,000 
Forest Products— 
PME tecctbbisceasees 95,453,178 111,442,000 124,743,000 
Switch and bridge ties...... 11,125,618 13,038,000} 99,798,000 
Timber and lumber......... 55,110,800 49,566,000 yiitinws 
TE pctaseseunsevaeccacts 8,615,435 6,826,000 7,970,000 
ae 170,305,031 180,872,000 232,511,000 
Iron and Steel Products— 
OMe GOED -scushosnanesd sasees 97,728,989 79,326,000 80,965,000 
WE wscteuuess Siedekeusios 321,525,614 286,284,000 383,990,000 
WE.  Géseuuckxautannans 419,254,603 365,610,000 464,955,000 
Miscellaneous— 
eee 4,697,258 5,141,000 6,120,000 
Lubricating oil and grease... 13,656,286 13,158,000 15,678,000 
Metal and metal products other 
. oon iron and steel....... «5,202 hy aye 57,245,000 
a MT POPE TTT TTT ee 17,817, a t 
Get. sseaukocetcenacues ot eise ae Sero00} 344,394,000 
err 343,018,479 324,917,000 423,437,000 
Geom GE eccccnccedss 1,392,043,454  1,343,055,000  1,738,703,000 





ing purchases in 1924 and 1923 are also afforded. The 
tables show that expenditures for fuel in 1925 were 2.6 
per cent less than in 1924 and considerably less than in 
1923. The outlay for bituminous coal in 1925 was con- 
siderably less than in 1924 although the tonnage pur- 
chased was slightly greater. On the other hand, an in- 
crease of 6.9 per cent in the volume of fuel oil purchased 
in 1925 over that purchased in 1924 was accompanied by 
an increase in the total cost of 22.3 per cent as a result 
of a large increase in the price. 
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Total expenditures for forest products amounted to 
$170,305,000 in 1925, which is less than the expenditure 
made in 1924, when purchases. of forest products 
amounted to $180,872,000. Fewer cross ties and also a 
smaller volume of switch and bridge ties were purchased 
in 1925 than in 1924. But on the other hand, the foot- 
age of lumber increased 9.2 per cent, with a correspond- 
ing effect on expenditures for this class of forest prod- 
ucts which were $55,110,800 in 1925 as compared with 
$49,566,000 in 1924. 

In contrast with the decreases in total expenditures for 
fuel and for forest products, there were increases in the 
purchases of iron and steel products and of miscellaneous 
material. The expenditure of $419,254,603 for iron and 
steel products in 1925 was 15 per cent higher than the 
expenditure in 1924 resulting from an increase of approx- 
imately 20 per cent in expenditures for steel rail and an 
increase of about 12 per cent in the expenditures for 
other iron and steel products. The tonnage of steel rail 
was not only larger in 1925 than in 1924, but represents 
a substantial increase over the tonnage in 1923. 

Among miscellaneous products, the railways purchased 
less cement than in 1924 but expended larger amounts 





Taste B—Ovantities oF MATERIALS PurcHasep sy Cxiass I Raitways 
Item . Unit 1925 1924 1923 


Fuel— 
Bituminous coal .... 129,325,480 126,372,000 154,902,000 
Anthracite coal ..... Net tons 3,780,113 4,673,000 5,016,000 
, F errr Gallens 3,043,783,152 2,848,550,000 2,962,619,000 
Forest Products— 
Re GE is a5 6-06.800 Number 87,964,517 98,130,000 113,907,000 
Switch and bridge ties. Bd.—ft. 306,444,000 329,040,000 2,388,785,000 


1,416,111,000 1,296,430,000  ....... 


Timber and lumber. .Bd.—ft. 
Iron and Steel Prod- 
ucts— 


eee Gross tons 2,179,201 1,778,750 1,888,600 
Miscellaneous— 

| Barrels 2,104,206 2,210,800 2,416,000 

DE Sesanceugnces Cu. yds. 21,672,754 14,265,000 v ewuedee 


*Not reported separately. 





for lubricating oil and grease, for metal products other 
than iron and steel, and for ballast, the increase in the 
latter reaching 50 per cent. 

The railways’ purchases for fuel in 1925 approximated 
28 per cent of the total production in the United States. 
In the case of anthracite coal, the railroad purchases were 
equivalent to about 6 per cent of the production, whilé jt 
is estimated that the consumption of fuel oil was equiva+ 
lent to about 20 per cent of the total production. The 
total production of forest products in 1925 is estimated 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers Association at 
36 billion board feet, on which basis the railways of the 
country purchased 20 per cent of the total. It is esti- 
mated that the railways purchased 25 per cent of the total 
steel output in 1925. This percentage is slightly less 
than that for 1924 but is the result rather of an increase 
in the total production of the country rather than a smaller 
consumption by the railways, which was actually 500,000 
tons greater than in 1924. Nearly one-third of the total 
iron and steel purchases by the railways in 1925 were in 
the form of rails while the remainder was distributed 
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among plates, bars, shapes, track accessories and similar 
commodities. 

The trend of capital expenditures for roadway and 
track is strikingly in contrast with that for equipment. 
Attention is directed to Table C., showing the total capital 
expenditures made by the Class I roads for additions and 
betterment during each year since 1922. In this table it 
is seen that there has been steady increase in expenditures 
for roadway and structures in both amount and percen- 
tage although for the last three years there has been a 
decrease in the total expenditure for all improvement 
work done on the railroads. Thus in 1923 the railroads 
spent $381,000,000 for improvements to roadway and 
structures (including labor and material) or 36 per cent 
of the total of $1,059,000,000 appropriated, while in 1925 
the expenditures for roadway and _ structures totaled 
$415,000,000 or 55 per cent of the entire sum of $754,- 
000,000 chargeable to additions and betterments work. 


Taste C.—TRENpD or CapItaL-ExPenpitures SINCE 1922 

Per Cent 

Total Additions Roadway and Roadway 

and Betterments Equipment Structures to Total 
1922 - $429,000,000 $253,000,000 $176,000,000 41 
1923 1,059,000,000 687 ,000,C00 381,000,000 36 
1924 875,000,000 490,000,000 385,000,000 44 
1925 754,000,000 339,000,000 415,000,000 55 
192 16°,300,000 97,700,000 71,600,000 42 
1926 165,700,000 74,900,000 90,900,000 54 


* Expenditures for first quarter of year only 


During the first quarter of 1926, the capital expendi- 
tures for roadway and structures were $19,300,000 great- 
er than the capital expenditures for the first quarter of 
1925, or almost 30 per cent, while total capital expendi- 
tures again were slightly less. The ratio of expenditures 
for roadway and structures to total expenditures in the 
first quarter of 1925 cannot be directly compared with the 
ratio of annual expenditures for roadway and structures 
to total expenditures in the preceding years. In the first 
quarter in 1926, however, the ratio of roadway and struc- 
ture expenditures to total expenditures was 54 per cent, 
while the ratio for the first quarter of 1925 was 42 per 
cent, which shows a continuation of the trend in the con- 
ditions revealed in past years. 

The capital expenditures made during the first quarter - 
of 1925 and 1926 are given in Table D which shows that 
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although total capital expenditures for equipment are stil] 
on the decrease, the expenditures for locomotives for the 
first quarter of 1926 were actually much larger than those 
in the first quarter in 1925, corresponding to the increase 
in capital expenditures for roadway and structures. The 





Tanse 1—Capitat Expenpitures of Crass I Ratuways tn 1926 


Capital expenditures. — 














Authorizations First quarter 
up to April 1, a —— 
1926* 1926 1925 
ND, i ian aah eee ewe $89,201,549 $18,300,000 $12,700,000 
PO TE cca sbewoenss 147,226,280 44,500,000 73,300,000 
Passenger-train cars ........... 56,120,605 9,000,000 9,500,000 
GY GE. wecccéccverenes 15,030,475 3,100,000 2,200,000 
Total equipment ........... $307,578,909 $74,900,000 $97,700,000 
8 ae ee $178.256,.451 $30,900,000 $21,500,000 
HWeavier rail ....... Sere UF 7.200.000 5.600.000 
Se CD ke ca wk ohknekee 10,948,198 1.800.000 1,400,000 
Shops and engine houses........ 41,402,416 8,200,000 7,300,000 
Fle GH n6n6 0k bi6ec 600ecccnne See 42,700,000 35,800,000 


Total, roadway and struct. ..$514,300,798 $90,800,000 $71,600,000 
Oe GEE seiceceunscdane 821,879,707 165,700,000 169,300,000 





entire capital program thus far laid down for 1926 corre- 
sponds closely with that for the same period of 1925 and 
if 1926 continues to follow a trend paralleling that of 
1925 as it did during the first quarter, it is estimated that 
the total capital expenditures for the year will be in the 
neighborhood of from $750,000,000 to $800,000,000. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has granted the petition 
of W. G. Brantley, of counsel for the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on Federal Valuation of the Railroads in the United 
States, for permission to intervene in the proceedings involving 
the ascertainment of the excess income of the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
and the Manufacturers’ Railway for the purpose of being heard 
on oral argument as amicus curiae. The argument will be based 
on a proposed report by Examiner J. Paul Kelley outlining a 
“short-cut” method of ascertaining valuation for recapture pur- 
poses, and the commission has assigned two days for it, July 1 
and July 2. The commission had previously allowed the valuation 
committee of the National Association of Railway & Utilities 
Commissioners to intervene in the case 




















Terminal Yards at Norfolk, Va. 
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Education in Fire Prevention 


The human element is as necessary as the physical plant in 
reducing such losses 


By William 


ONTRARY to the general practice in accident 

prevention effort, on many roads not a great deal 

of emphasis has been placed upon the part of the 
“human element” in minimizing fire loss. One reason 
for this is that many of the men responsible for fire pre- 
vention on railroad properties have come from the mainte- 
nance of way or maintenance of equipment departments 
where their principal duties were providing or maintain- 
ing fire protection apparatus. These men naturally direct 
their principal energies toward the physical or material 
phases of the problem. The importance of this phase of 
fire prevention work is well understood and it cannot be 
questioned but that the proper selection of fire resisting 
material. the judicious use of engineering revision, and 
the providing of adequate fire protection apparatus is im- 
portant. 

Attention to physical detail has greatly reduced railroad 
fire loss but this may be still further reduced by educating 
officers and employees in the means of preventing fires 
and in the value to them, as well as to the roads, of minim- 
izing this loss. During the regime of the United States 
Railroad Administration a great deal of attention was paid 
to fire prevention and large sums of money were spent 
by the roads under the direction of the Insurance and 
Fire Protection Section in improving physical conditions 
in order that fire hazard might be minimized. Not a great 
deal was done by the Insurance and Fire Protection Sec- 
tion in the educating of the railroad personnel and it is 
certainly true that the attention given by the Administra- 
tion to the education of employees with reference to other 
conservation work, such as accident prevention and claim 
prevention was not attempted during the days of the 
World War. This is probably the reason why so few 
railroads have since undertaken intensive education of 
their employees in fire prevention. For the purpose of 
illustrating the value of educating officers and employees 
in fire prevention rather than protection, this article will 
use a railroad with fire insurance coverage in excess of 
four million dollars which represents probably about half 
of the burnable value of the property. Because of the 
careful measuring of the results obtained from its various 
activities, this road (the Northwestern Pacific) may be 
considered as a laboratory in fire prevention effort. 

During the period of the Railroad Administration an 
engineer's time was assigned entirely to fire protection 
and prevention work and the program of the Insurance 
and Fire Protection Section was closely adhered to. De- 
spite this effort, the fire loss in the year following the re- 
turn of the road to its owners was nearly $225,000, in 19 
fires. Realizing the success that was being attained in 
other conservancy matters through enlisting the aid of 
employees, it was decided to attempt an improvement in 
the fire loss ratio by availing of similar means. There 
were but seven fires during 1925 with a total loss of less 
than $2,000. Some of the means availed of were as fol- 
lows : 

Educating Station Forces 

Under direction of the U. S. R. A., employees at the 

various stations were formed into fire brigades -and in- 
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structed as to the proper means of sounding alarm of 
fire and the duties of the various members of the force in 
fighting fire. While this was all very well in its way, it 
educated employees in fighting fires rather than prevent- 
ing them, and as a matter of fact implanted in their minds 
the thought that fire hazards can not be eliminated. Real- 
izing that psychologically this was the incorrect approach 
to the employee’s mind, the management, through its fire 
prevention department, undertook the education of station 
forces in the means of eliminating hazards. 

Prior to this time, inspection of station premises was 
made by the road’s fire inspector quarter-annually and 
while this inspection was not relaxed, agents were asked 
to make a semi-annual inspection of the property en- 
trusted to them. Inspections were timed for late spring 
and early fall, the spring inspection giving particular at- 
tention to summer hazards while the fall inspection dealt 
largely with heating, lighting and other winter risks. The 
plan followed in having agents make these inspections has 
been as follows: 

A letter was addressed to each agent explaining the 
trusteeship invested in him as custodian of the railroad’s 
property and he was asked if he would not answer the 
questions on the blank which was enclosed with the 
letter, returning it to the officer in charge of fire preven- 
tion. A great deal of thought was given to the prepara- 
tion of this questionnaire, it being kept uppermost in mind 
that its purpose was to educate the station forces as to 
what constitutes fire hazard, rather than to have this in- 
spection take the place of the work of the fire inspector. 

It was considered important that as few questions as 
possible be asked, that they be as tersely worded as clarity 
would permit, and that they must be susceptible to being 
answered “Yes” or “No”. As a matter of fact, the 
winter questionnaire can be filled out by the use of twenty- 
three words and two numbers, while the summer ques- 
tionnaire requires the use of only thirteen words and two 
numbers. It was also kept in mind that familiarity breeds 
contempt in fire prevention as well as in other matters 
and the questions were so worded that the person reply- 
ing to them must actually look for the existence of the 
hazard to renew his acquaintance with it before answer- 
ing a question. 

The winter questionnaire has four headings, Stoves, 
Electric Lighting, Kerosene Lighting and General. As 
indicating the character of the questions, under Electric 
Lighting, “Are pendant cords in good condition and not 
supported by. nails, wires, etc.?” Inspectors are fully 
familiar with the difficulty encountered in restraining 
station forces from tying lamp cords around nails, fasten- 
ing them together with wire and the use of other improper 
means of placing lamps where, during the first dark days 
of winter, it is decided they should be. The personnel at 
stations changes frequently, each new man having his own 
idea of where he wishes his desk placed and therefore 
where the lights should be hung. Without a knowledge 
of the hazard created, the most convenient means of re- 
arranging the lights is availed of and many railroad fires 
are caused by the short circuiting of electric current in 
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this way. The asking of the question above quoted directs 
the agent's attention to the hazard and in most cases it is 
removed without necessity of a request from the fire in- 
spector. What is said with reference to this question is 
true of the other nineteen. 

Eleven questions in the spring questionnaire are con- 
structed upon the same principle, but are directed to the 
hazards more distinctly associated with the warm months 
of the year. This questionnaire is also subdivided into 
four sections, the first dealing with “house keeping,” the 
second with fire protection apparatus, and the third and 
fourth with station organization. The suggestive manner 
in which the questions are put is indicated by one listed 
in the third subdivision reading, “Do all your assistants 
know that oily rags, paper and rubbish are not to be per- 
mitted to remain around station buildings, and that oil 
must be stored and lamps filled on the metal covered table 
provided for that purpose?” It will be noticed that this 
is a question and not an order, and that it is very apt to 
raise a doubt in the mind of the agent as to whether his 
subordinates do understand this phase of fire prevention. 
A check at some of the stations showed that the agents 
actually asked their subordinates if they understood this 
matter before answering the question, and this is probably 
true in a great majority of cases. 

As before stated, the purpose of this questionnaire was 
largely educational, and for that reason the agents were 
instructed to return them to the officer in charge of fire 
prevention, but it was found that the replies contained so 
much of interest to the division superintendents, who are 
charged with the actual maintenance of station premises, 
that in later years the agents have been supplied with the 
questionnaire in duplicate with instructions to return one 
copy to the officer in charge of fire prevention and to 
forward the second copy to the division superintendent. 
While quite naturally the superintendents have needed 
very little urging to interest them in fire prevention, the 
receipt of a questionnaire stating perhaps that a stovepipe 
needed attention, or that the electric wiring was defective, 
gave him the basis upon which to order correction. 

As is the practice on most railroads, weekly drills of 
employee fire brigades are held, and at the time of the 
drill inspection is made of fire protection apparatus. It is 
probable that the fire chief or a member of the brigade, 
noticing a hazard, would report it, but the general trend 
has not been in this direction. On the property under 
consideration, in addition to the weekly drills of the fire 
brigades, a weekly inspection is made by an employee of 
all fire apparatus, and while inspecting hydrants, ex- 
tinguishers, etc., he also keeps a sharp look-out for in- 
cipient hazards. Needless to say, chronic hazards have 
long since been removed as the result of inspection by 
the fire prevention engineer. This weekly inspection has 
the same effect in the shops as the questionnaire has. 
While the employees of course know of and witness the 
fire drills, these merely accentuate the “after the fact” 
phase of the situation, while the inspection for the discov- 
ery of hazards accentuates the preventive side. 

On this property it was formerly the practice to follow 
the usual custom of having night watchmen patrolling 
previously laid out routes, punching time clocks at stated 
intervals. As is also the almost universal practice, super- 
annuated employees or elderly men not fit for other em- 
ployment were placed in these positions. It is not of 
record that one of these watchmen ever discovered a fire 
soon enough to extinguish it without loss of property nor 
that any of them ever took any interest in the discovery 
of hazards or, in fact, anything other than covering their 
routes and punching the clocks. 

Several years ago it was decided to do away with these 
clock punchers, replacing them with young men who 
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would be fire preventionists rather than watchmen, an; 
this move has proved instrumental both in the discover 
and removal of fire hazards and in the early discovery oj 
incipient blazes. As a matter of fact, shortly after the 
change was made, two fires were discovered in their jp. 
cipiency by the watchman, and the flames extinguished }y 
him. These men who work under the direction of the 
road’s chief special agent, have no definite route to cover, 
They are supposed to make an inspection of the property 
entrusted to their care as soon as they go on duty and are 
charged with the responsibility for the non-existence of 
fire during their tour. The only clock punching they do js 
to register their arrival and departure at the plant on their 
reports which are submitted to the chief special agent 
daily. These watchmen are subject to check by the divi- 
sion special agents and the chief special agent in the same 
manner that police patrolmen are checked by roundsmen, 
The value of this check is that it occurs at irregular in. 
tervals and the watchman has no advance knowledge of 
when his presence or absence will be ascertained. At one 
shop plant the watchman is required to be in the vicinity 
of a centrally located telephone when not surveying the 
property and he can by this means be checked by the train 
dispatcher from division headquarters. 

As previously stated in this article, the inspection of the 
property by station forces, watchmen, and local inspectors 
who are ordinarily otherwise employed, is supplemented 
by intensive inspection at irregular intervals by the officer 
in charge of fire prevention. This inspection is timed in 
accordance with the mportance of the unit. Large shops 
and terminals are under almost constant inspection while 
the smaller station properties are inspected semi or quarter 
annually. An annual inspection of the entire railroad 
property is made by an engineer representing the insur- 
ance companies who is accompanied by the fire prevention 
officer. 


Prevention Less Expensive than Protection 


While the value of adequate fire protection is important, 
it is unfortunately true that fire protection apparatus is 
expensive; this is also true of improved construction to 
minimize fire risk. It costs less than half as much to build 
a galvanized iron shop building with an Oregon pine 
frame than it does to construct a reinforced concrete ot 
steel frame building. On a railroad that is enjoying pros- 
perity the matter of cost is not of particular moment, but 
on a road that is not operating at a profit, corners must be 
closely cut and the difference in cost between types of 
buildings often determines whether obsolete plants may 
or may not be replaced. For this reason, the “poor” road 
cannot afford to build thoroughly fire resistive structures 
nor to install completely adequate fire protection apparatus. 
This makes it even more important that special emphasis 
should be placed on fire prevention and also emphasizes 
the fact that the cost of fire prevention effort and the edu- 
cation of employees in fire prevention matters costs very 
little. In other words, it is the road that has not the money 
to spend for modern improvements that can best afford 
to maintain an intensive fire prevention program. 

An additional reason why an educational fire preven- 
tion program is of value to a road is that it fits into the 
program for accident prevention, fuel conservation, claim 
prevention and other conservancy efforts. All of these 
have a morale building value in that they educate the em- 
ployees in the knowledge that their own interests are 50 
inseparably entwined with those of the railroad, that what- 
ever they do to aid in the prosperity of the property adds 
to their own prosperity. Interesting a man in his em- 
ployment makes him a more valuable employee and fire 
preventiqn propaganda is merely an additional way ° 
interesting him in his work. 


—— 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has re-opened its auto- 
matic train control proceeding for further hearing, at Washington 
on June 7, on petition of the Kansas City Southern for a post- 
ponement of the effective date of the commission’s order requiring 
it to install train control. 


“Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1926,” is the 
title of a folder, printed in colors, which has been issued by 
the Pennsylvania, giving 46 pages of condensed information 
about the exposition, which was opened on May 31, and is to 
continue until December 1. Numerous half-tone illustrations 
are given of scenes on the grounds and a dozen pages are 
given to history. 


The Atchison, Topeka & ‘Santa Fe has recently made a 
change in the organization of its engineering department on 
the Eastern lines so that division engineers who formerly were 
not charged with responsibility for maintenance work now 
have such work under their jurisdiction on their respective 
divisions. This practice has been followed on other lines of 
the system for some time. 


Boston & Maine Announces Winners of Fuel Contest 


The Boston & Maine has announced the winners of a contest for 
the best papers on fuel conservation which closed on March 1. 
There were 74 papers submitted. The contest was open to all 
enginemen and firemen employed by the Boston & Maine. The 
committee in charge of selecting the winners, awarded the first 
prize at $100 to Ezra Chaplin, an engineman on the Southern 
Division. The second prize of $50 was awarded to Edward L. 
Sederquest, Portland Division. There were also five prizes of $25 
each. 


Missouri Pacific Freight Train 
Makes 162-Mile Non-Stop Run 


What is believed to be a world record for a non-stop trip by 
a heavy tonnage freight train was made by the Missouri Pacific on 
May 3, when Train No. 68 left Kansas City, Mo., at.5:20 p. m. 
with engine 1498, a stoker-fired coal-burning locomotive, in charge 
of Conductor J. W. Rutledge and Engineman W. W. Young, 
with Dispatcher J. T. Neal at the key. This train, with 57 loads, 
2,455 tons, arrived at Jefferson City, Mo., 162 miles from Kansas 
City, at 11:15 p. m., making the run in 5 hr. 55 min. without 
making a stop in the entire distance. An auxiliary tank holding 
10,000 gal. of water was provided to avoid the necessity of stop- 
ping for water, while the one tank of coal taken at Kansas City 
was sufficient to take the train through. Similar tanks are being 
used on other freight trains on this district to avoid the necessity 
of stopping for water. 


Georgia Crossing-Stop Law 


The grade crossing law adopted in Georgia a few months ago 
divides the highway crossings along the railroads in that state 
into two classes, dangerous and other; at those classed dan- 
gerous, the railroad company must set up signs to apprise the 
wayiarer of this fact, and those which are not classed as danger- 
ous are left as they are. At the dangerous crossings, so-called, 
all vehicles on the highway approaching must be brought to a 
stop; at the others all highway vehicles are subject to a speed 
limit of six miles an hour. 

_the Central of Georgia, reviewing the crossing situation in a 
circular recently issued, observes that the new law is not yet 
obeyed by the people of Georgia; not even by half of them, judging 
by checks made by the company at numerous crossings. Speak- 
ing now only of the so-called dangerous crossings, the company’s 
Statement says that, at Milner, of 203 automobiles passing over 
the railroad only 31 observed the law by stopping. Other places, 
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also named, showed similar results. Still other places are named 
where the showing was better; and at Payne, of 217 cars passing 
over the railroad, 55 per cent stopped. Lumping together seven 
crossings tested, the number of drivers who observed the law was 


only 387 out of 998, or 39 per cent of the total number observed. 


The Central of Georgia, at the 1,350 crossings on its lines in 
Georgia, classed by the authorities as “unsafe,” has erected the 
signs called for by the law, at an expense of more than $20,000. 


Program for the Superintendents’ Convention 


In addition to the reports that will be presented at the con- 
vention of the American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
in Montreal on June 15-18, papers will be presented by T. H. 
Carrow, chairman of the Safety Section, American Railway Asso- 
ciation on “Safety from the Standpoint of Co-operation between 
the Safety Section of the American Railway Association and the 
American Association of Railroad Superintendents” on June 15; 
by J. A. Droege, general manager of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford on “Some Thoughts on Train Schedules and Dis- 
patching Methods” on June 16; and by H. M. Sperry, consulting 
signal engineer on “The Operation of Trains on Single Track 
under Protection of Automatic Block Signals” on June 17. 


Wage Statistics for March 


The summary of March, 1926, reports of wage statistics filed by 
Class I steam roads with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows an increase of 12,410, or 0.7 per cent, in the number of 
employees as of the middle of the month compared with the returns 
for the preceding month. The total compensation shows an in- 
crease of $21,511,389, or 9.4 per cent. The difference between 
the per cent increase in the number of employees and that in total 
compensation is explained by the fact that there were 27 working 
days in March, while February had only 23. Compared with the 
returns for the corresponding month last year, the summary for 
March, 1926, shows an increase of 1.3 per cent in the number of 
employees, but owing principally to the fact that March, 1926, 
had one more working day than March, 1925, the total compensa- 
tion shows an increase of 4.8 per cent. 

The number of employees at the middle of the month was: 


Increase Over 
ae 





= en Se 
March, February, March, 
Group 1926 1926 1925 
Executives, -fficials and staff assistants. . 16,775 (d) 21 287 
Professional, clerical and general....... 283,132 688 1,689: 
Maintenance of way and structures..... 359,751 8,038 21.084 
Maintenance of equipment and stores... 525,554 852 (d) 10,295 
Transportation (other than train, engine 
OE DONE 6b 000s 60tnens0hsensindonee 207,808 1,366 (d) 489 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch ten- 
_ f § eee rer 24.287 25 (d) 68 
[ransportation (train and engine service) | 328,107 1,462 10,931 
WE | due aeeeeenbcnebds vhxens seus 1,745,414 12,410 23,139 


(d) Decrease. 


Proposed Coal Legislation 


Advocates of legislation to promote more harmonious labor 
relations in the coal industry have taken a leaf from the railroad 
labor bill, according to the report from the Senate committee on 
education and labor recommending the passage of a bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland of New York, which is somewhat 
similar to a bill introduced on May 17 by Representative Parker 
in the House, following extensive hearings before the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 

The Senate bill makes it the duty of all employers and employees 
engaged in the coal industry to make every effort to make and 
maintain agreements concerning wages and working conditions and 
to settle their own disputes. If a dispute grows too serious for 
settlement by mutual agreement the President is authorized, in his 
discretion, to employ officers or existing agencies of conciliation to 
mediate and attempt to induce the disputants to submit to voluntary 
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arbitration. Should these offices come to naught the President is 
empowered to create an emergency coal board to report within 30 
days whether or not the public is likely to be deprived of an 
adequate supply of coal or interstate commerce is likely to be 
seriously interrupted. If the board should decide that there is 
imminent danger of a coal famine or of restraint of interstate com- 
merce he may proclaim that an emergency exists and revive the 
law of September 22, 1922, which grants additional powers to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a federal fuel distributor, and for the declaration of car- 
service priorities. The bill also designates the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, as a fact-finding body. The two bills 
accord closely with recommendations made by Secretary Hoover 
of the Department of Commerce in his testimony before the House 
committee on May 14 


Safety Section Resolutions 

The Safety Section of the American Railway Association, at 
its meeting in St. Louis, April 27-29, adopted four resolutions, 
addressed to four classes of officers, designed more definitely to 
impress upon those who should lead in safety activities a systematic 
course, to be followed in the general effort to reduce by the year 
1930 the number of casualties on the railroads of the country 35 
per cent from the totals that were recorded in 1924. 

The four resolutions have now been printed in full and are 





TRAIN SERVICE 


Wueazas, There were 190,000 Conductors, Flagmen and Brakemen in 
the service of the railroads of the United States, of whom 475 were 
killed and 21,488 were injured in 1924, representing thirty-two percent. 
of all fatalities and seventeen percent. of all injuries to employes on 
duty, and 


Wuereas, The General Causes of accidents and percentage of accidents 
due to each general cause are as follows: 
Puyercat Conprrions: 
Defective material and equipment, lack of safeguards, 
litter or other physical hazards wuntigtionmmnnmnuninn Geb 
Humas Factor 2 
(a) Violation of rules and other forms of negligence... 10% 
(b) Carelessness, thoughtlessness, indifference, ignor- 
ance or physical and mental! unfitness and misadventure.. 85% 


and 
Wuereas, The means of preventing accidents are as follows: 
Puystca: Conptrions 
Improved design and construction, better maintenance and 
installation of necessary safeguards. 


Homan Facros 
(a) Improved training, supervision and discipline. 


(ty Safety organization, education, persuasion, cooperation 
and first aid and medical attention, and 


Wueneas, Train Masters are responsible for the introduction of ap- 
propriate safety measures in Train Service, 


Resolved, That the Safety Section, American Railway Association, 
appeals to all Trainmasters to provide ways and means of impressing 
upon Conductors, Flagmen and Brakemen, particularly new and in- 
experienced men, the necessity for exercising proper care in the per- 
formance of duty to the end that maximum safety may be assured and 
a thirty-five percent. reduction in casualties by 1930, which is the satety 
goal of the railroads, may be achieved, and be it further 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Safety Section that if proper 
and continuous effort is put forth to impress upon Conductors, Flagmen 
and Brakemen the four major causes of fatalities, namely: (1) Struck 
by Trains, (2) Getting On and Off Trains, (3) Falling Of Trains and 
(4) Coupling and Uncoupling Cars, that within a short period a very 
marked reduction in fatal accidents will be accomplished. 











embraced in circular No. 129 which has been sent out to all of 
the roads. The first resolution is addressed to the maintenance 
of way department, the second to the train service department, the 
third to the engine service department and the fourth to the 
maintenance of equipment department. Reduced one-third in width 
and height from the original, the resolution dealing with the train 
service is reproduced herewith. The style is the same in all four. 


April Earnings in Canada 


Net earnings of the Canadian National in April were $2,551,330, 
showing an increase of $1,296,798, or 103 per cent over the same 
month last year and establishing a record for net earnings in any 
April since the amalgamation. At the same time net earnings for 
the first four months of 1926 of $9,689,217, an increase of $5,914,- 
435, or 157 per cent, over the corresponding period of 1925, con- 
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stitute a record for net earnings for any similar period since the 
amalgamation of the Canadian National. 

Gross earnings during the month amounted to $19,497,542 a. 
compared with $17,656,889 in April, 1925, an increase of $1,840,653 
or 10.4 per cent. Operating expenses amounted to $16,946,211, ap 
increase of $543,854, or 3.3 per cent, over April, 1925. 

A drop in the operating ratio from 92.89 per cent in April, 1925, 
to 86.91 per cent in April, 1926, was also accomplished. 

Gross earnings from January 1 to April 30, 1926, amounted to 
$76,501,805, an increase of $7,408,462, or 10.7 per cent, as com. 
pared with the first four months of 1925. Operating expenses 
amounted to $66,812,587 during the first four months of 1926, an 
increase of $1,494,026, or 2.3 per cent, over the corresponding 
period of 1925. Net earnings for the first four months were 
$9,689,217, as against $3,774,782 during the same period of 1925. 
an increase of $5,914,435, or 157 per cent. 

The operating ratio during the first four months of 1926 was 
87.33 per cent, as compared with 94.54 per cent during the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

The summary is as follows: 


April 1°26 1925 Inc. t 
0 a ees er $19,497,542 $17,656,889 $1,840,653 10.4 
DK *hudseeaetevbanses 16,946,211 16,402,356 543,854 3.3 
| eee $2,551,330 $1,254,532 $1,296,798 103.4 

Four months ending April: 

SGN éeiussadviaeeades 76,501,805 $69,093,343 $7,408,462 10.7 
ma .<< adacccscessunecs, Gee 65,318,560 1,494,026 2.3 
Se Sawer det eens $9. 689,217 $3,774,732 $5,914,435 156.7 


Similar records are being established by the Canadian Pacific 
whose net earnings of $2,149,639 for April this year were the 
best in the road’s work since 1920. The cumulative total net 
profits for the first four months of this year at $8,680,706 was the 
best showing for a similar period since 1917. 

Following are the gross earnings, working expenses and net 
profits for the month of April, 1926, and the first four months of 
1926, with comparisons : 


April 1926 1925 Inc. 
DE - tt caknmnpenae® aw eens $13,856,101 $12,608,788 $1,247,312 
SG hee netccnend.avcgees 11,706,461 11,160,188 546,272 
a ye ee $2,149,639 $1,448,599 $701 03! 

Fcur months: 

Dy diukenkunwie -ekeesens $54,201,059 49,223,550 4,977,499 
MP . Sxeceesdstconeupevanenon 45,520,352 43,919,278 1,601,074 
Net . Peer eT TT Tee $8,680,796 $5,304,231 $3,376,425 


C. N. R. Criticized in Parliament 


Frank criticism of the management of the Canadian National 
was made. in the House of Commons at Ottawa last week by C. H. 
Cahan, a Montreal Conservative member, while Arthur Meighen, 
Conservative leader in the House and head of the government 
which prior to 1921 was responsible for the legislation providing 
for the acquisition of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk by the government, warmly defended his record in these 
negotiations. 

Mr. Cahan said in part: “Sir Henry Thornton does not give 
credit to the improved commercial condition and increased pros- 
perity of the country for the improvement which he makes in his 
net operating. He says: 

“In the face of the decreased business which obtained during 
the greater part of 1925, every effort in the direction of economy 
was put forth and maintained throughout the whole of the year.’ 

“He certainly has failed, so far as the report goes, to find any 
evidence of greatly increased domestic prosperity. I am prepared 
to give him all credit for that, so far as credit is due, but before 
the House and the country can form any accurate opinion as to 
whether credit is due, we certainly should have full explanation 
with respect to these items before the special committee that is to 
hear the evidence and then report to this House. 

“Dealing with the Central Vermont Railway, I find that its 
funded indebtedness on December 31, 1924, amounted to $32,176,- 
023. That is not included in the statement of the Canadian National 
Railway. I find that its accumulated deficits on December 31, 
1924, amounted to $4,292,854. I have not the returns for the 
present year ended December 31, 1925, but the total annual deficit 
of the Canadian National Railways, including the Central \ er 
mont Railway, is shown by the last report of the Deputy Minister 
of Railways to be $52,779,350 in 1923 and $44,757,481 in ‘924. 
Taking the answers made by the Minister of Railways, tc my 
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recerit questions, I find that the net income deficit of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Central Vermont Railways for the 
year ended December 31, 1925, aggregated $42,267,519. In view 
of statements which have gone to the press showing that we are 
getting out of our railway deficits and gradually solving our rail- 
way problem by the improvement, it is stated, in the general pros- 
perous condition of the country and by cutting down of certain 
expenditures for this year, the people of the country have been 
led to believe that we are nearly surmounting our difficulties. They 
do not realize that this railway which is on our hands in the 
United States and the Canadian National railway system in Can- 
ada had together an aggregate deficit of more than $42,000,000 
last year.” 

Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Railways: “I understood my 
honorable friend to charge me with a lack of frankness. I placed 
on Hansard this afternoon complete details of the whole matter.” 

Mr. Cahan: “I have no doubt the minister did. I have not had 
an opportunity to examine his figures, but I am expecting him to 
be more candid than some of his predecessors, and I hope he will 
give to the country full information with regard to these matters 
so that there may be no misunderstanding whatever. 

“In dealing with the financial reconstruction of the road, the 
honorable gentleman suggested, in keeping with the report of 
Sir Henry Thornton, that the indebtedness due to the government 
in respect of accumulated interest and for part of the loans made 
by the Dominion to the railways should be cut down. It was a 
great pity, it seemed, that the Canadian National Railways in their 
annual reports should be forced to tell the truth, even though 
were not the whole truth, with regard to their financial condition. 
I would suggest that it does not help the railways nor does it help 
the country to transfer these liabilities from one account to an- 
other where they may be overlooked and probably forgotten. In 
the pharmacies, as we know, when certain medicines are retailed, 
the druggists are compelled by law to place upon the label the 
figure of a skull and crossbones, and I think it would be well 
for this country if the skull and crossbones of these expenditures, 
some of them very unfortunate, which have been incurred by 
Dominion governments in the past, were kept in mind by the 
Canadian people in order to obviate the pursuit of similarly reck- 
less courses in the future. My honorable friend suggested that 
even he might be compelled to make some expenditures of that 
nature. He suggested that certain colonization roads should be 
considered separately from those Canadian National lines where 
there is a greater density of traffic.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives name of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meelings and places of meetings 

Atr BRAKE ASSOCIATION F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Exhibited by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Atk Brake APPLIANCE Association.—John B. Wright, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—M. E. Mclver, 63 E. Adams St.,} 
Chicago. Next convention, June 13-19, 1926, Phil: adelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OrFicers.—]. D. Gowan, 

112 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

AMrRICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGeE AGENTS.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFrFricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

(AMeRICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Room 400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, June 15- 
18, 1926, Windsor Hcetel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS oF DininG Cars.—T. E. 
Welsh, Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, Highwood, Ill. Next con 
vention, 1926, Baltimore, Md. 

Awertcan Exectrrc RatLway Association.—J. W. Welsh, 292 Madison 
em New York. Annual convention, October 4-8, 1926, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

\MeRICAN RAILROAD MAsTER TItNnNeRS’, CoPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FItTTeRs' 
Association.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Ay meen Raitway Association.—H. J. Foster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Division I.—Operating—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Freight Station Section (including former activities of American As- 
sociation of Freight Agents).—R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 15-18, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
¥ - ‘ro and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
ore. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association.)— 
J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
June 28-29, 1926, sount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

Safety Section —J. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Telegraph and tTetephone Section (including former activities of 
the Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents).—W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next meeting, Sept. 21-23, 1926, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Division II.—-Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Division III.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual convention, March 8-10, 1927, Chicago. Exhibit 
by National Railway Appliances Association, March 7-10. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway Signal 
Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Next 
meeting, September 7-9, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Division V —Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association. )—V. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual convention, June 9-16, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asscciation. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. . Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, Septem- 
ber. 14-16, 1926. Book-Cadillac’ Hotel, Detroit. Mich. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Asscciation).—W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Next meeting, June 9-11, 1926, Vernon Room, 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Next a June 15-18, Norfolk, Va. 

Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, i7th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN RatLway BripGe anv Buitpinc Association.—C. <A. Lichty, 
Cc. & N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, 
October 12-14, 1926, Richmond, Va. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Raitway DEVELoPMENT Association.—H. W. Byerly, General 
Immigration Agent, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. Annual meet- 
ing, June 23-25, 1926, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 4 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOcIATION.—(Works in co-operation with 
the American Railway Association Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual convention, March 8-10, 
1927, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association, 
March 7-10. 

AMERICAN Raitway MASTER Mecnanics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division V.) 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForeMen’s Association.—G. G, Macina, C. M. 
& St. P. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, 
September 1-3, 1926, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply 
Association of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

American SHort Line Rartroap AssocraTion.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SocieTy For STEEL TREATING.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

me Society For TESTING Matertats.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Atlantic City, June 21-25, 1926. 

poe. Society or Civy ENGINEERs.—George T. Seabury, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Regular meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York 

AMERICAN SocIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINnEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Railroad Division. Marion B. Richardson, Asso- 
ciate Mechanical Editor, Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York. 
Spring meeting, June 28-July 1, 1926, ~~ Francisco. 

ee Train Dispatcuers’ Association.—C. Darling, 10 East Huron 

Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, Tuiy 18, 1927. 

honuall Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion.—E. J. Stocking, 111 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. Annual meeting, January 25-27, 1927, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

AssociaTion oF Rartway Citar AGENntTs.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
a. Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual convention, 
1927, New Orleans, La. 

Association or Rartway ELectricat ENGINeers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Annual meeting, 
Octeber 27-30, 1926, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssociIaTIon oF RatLway Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

AssociaTIOon OF RarLway Suprpty Men.—S. A. Witt, Detroit Lubricator Co., 
Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association, Sept. 7-10, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWay TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division I.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTInG Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) 

Brinck aNp Burtp1Inc Suppty MEN’s AssoctaTion.—Fred M. Condit, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, Oct. 12-14, Richmond, Va. 

Canapian Rartway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, e€. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hctel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMEN’s Association OF Los ANGELES.—J. W. Krause, 514 East 
Eighth St., Leos Angeles, Calif. . Regular meetings, second Friday of 
each month, 514 East Eighth St., Los Angeles. 

Car ForeMeEN’s AssocraTion oF St. Louis, Mo.— E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St., East St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centra Rattway CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortland St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday each menth, except June, July, Au- 
gust. Hotel Statler, Buffalo. N. Y. 

Cuicaco CLarm CONFERENCE. Personal Injury Section.—F. L. Johnson, 
Chicago & Alton R. R., 340 Harrison St., Chicago. Meets 12:30 
p. m., first Monday each month, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Curer INTERCHANGE CAR INSPECTORS’ AN») CAR FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.-- 

S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. 
Next convention, Sept. 21-23, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Cuier INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CaR Peoentaers Suppty MENn’s 
AssocitaTion.—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car 
Foremen’s Association. 

Cincinnati Raitroap CLius.—W. C. Cocder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
uot, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September and 
Novem 

CLEVELAND STEAM Rattway CLus.—-F. L. Frericks, 14416 Alder Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Meetings, first Monday each month, Hotel Hollenden, 


Cleveland. 
EASTERN RaiLroap AssociaTion.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


FretcHr CLarm Assocration.—(See American Railway Association, Division 
VIT.) 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksMiITHs’ AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, 
on Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next convention, August 
17-19, 1926, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, O. Exhibit by International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Asscciation. 

INTERNATIONAL RarcroapD Master BiacksMitHs’ Suppty MeEN’s ASssocia- 
tion.—Edwin T. Jackman, 710 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLwayY ConcRESs.—Office of Permanent Commission of 
the Association, 74 rue du Progrés, Brussels, Belgium. General secre- 
tary, P. Ghilain. Next session of the Congress, Spain, 1930 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet Associtation.—J. B. Hutchinson, 1809 Capitol 
Ave., Omaha, Neb. Annual convention, May 10, 1927, Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by International Railway Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForREMEN‘S Associ1aTi0on.—Wm., Hall, 1061 
W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Annual convention, September 
7-10, 1926, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY Surry Men’s Assoctation.—F. P. Roesch, 1942 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Earl E. Thulin, assistant secretary, 715 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meets with International Railway Fuel 
Association. 

Master Borter Maxer’s Assoctation.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortland St., 

Jew York. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Patnters’ Association.—(See A. R. -A., Div. 

V.) 


Master Car Burtpers’ Association.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Mosite TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St., 
Mobile, Ala. Regular dinner meetings, 6 p. m., on 2nd Thursday of 
each month, Cawthon Vineyard, Mobile, Ala. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Tie Propucers.—F. A. Morse, vice- 
president, Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
1927. Nashville, Tenn. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD anv UTiLitres CoMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Annual convention, Novem- 
ber 9, 1926, Asheville, N. Cc. 

Natrona, Foreign Trape Councit.—o. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York. 

Nationa, Highway TrarFic Associtation.—Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd 
St., New York. 


Nationat Rattway Apprrtances Assoctation.—C. W. Kelly, 845 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Annual exhibition, March 7-10, 1927, at 
convention of "Americ: an Railway Engineering Association. 

Natronat Sarrty Councit.—Steam Railroad Section: E. R. Cott, Safety 


Agent, Hocking Valley Ry., Cclumbus, Ohio. 

New ENGLanp RaAILroap Crew. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd i in month, exce ting June, July, 
August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx RarLroap CLius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Courtlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July ‘and August. 

Pactric Rart-way CLus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Francisco 
and Oakland 

Purcuases anp Stores Diviston.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 
sion VI.) 

Raitway Accountinc Orrtcers Assoctation.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wocd- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Next annual convention, June 8-11, 
1926. Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

Rattway Busrtness Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raitway CAR MANUFACTURERS’ AssoctaTIon.—W. C. Tabbert, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 

Rattway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, except 
June, July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway DevetormMent Assocration.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

RatLway Evecrricat Suppty MaNnuracturers’ Assoctation.—Edward Wray, 
9 S. Clinten St., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers, Oct. 27-30, Chicago. 

Rattway EourrpMent Manuracturers’ Assoctation.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Association. 

Raitway Fire Protection Assoctation.—-R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting, October 12, 1926 

Rat_way Reat Estate Assocration.—C, C. Marlor, Room 1243, Transporta- 


tion Building, Chicago. . 
Rattway Sicnat Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec- 
tion. ) 


RAILwAy STOREKEEPERS’ AssoctaTIon.— (See A. R. . Division VI.) 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ AssocraTiIon.—J. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. yt with Mechanical Sbivioie and Purchases 
and Stores Division, A. R. June 9-16, Atlantic City, N. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND Semmens APPLIANCE AssoctaTIon.—-G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A., Division I, Sept. 21-23, 1926. 

Rartway Treasury Orricers Assocration.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, Sept. 24-25, 1926, White Sul- 
phur Springs, we Va 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Assoctation.—T. F. Donahoe, 
Gen. Supvr. Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Next con- 
vention, September 21-23, 1926. Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Track Supply Association. 

St. Louts Raitway Citus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July 
and August. 

Sionat Appiiance Assoctation.—F. W. Edmonds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Railway 
Association, Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’s INTERCHANGE AssoctaTion.—J. E, Rubley, Scuthern 
Railway Shop, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SouTHERN aNp SoutHwestern Rartway Crus.—A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN ssocration OF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car 
Serv. Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, 
Tenn. Next meeting, July 22, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Suprty AssoctaTion OF AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForREeMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. R. Mau, Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Track Suprty Assoctation.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association, Sept. 21-23, Chicago. 

Travertine ENGINeERs Association.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting, September 14-17, 1926, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway ah Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Western Rattway Crur.—Rruce V. Crandell, 189 West Madison St., 
Chicago. Recular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, 
July and August. 

Westee~w Socrery or Fwornerrs.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Til 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied an applica- 
tion of the Florida East Coast for authority to establish a lower 
rate on sugar from Key West, Fla., imported from Cuba, 
Jacksonville, Fla., than to intermediate points. 


Surcharge Bill Reported to Senate 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce, after having once 
decided to do nothing at this session with the bill to abolish the 
Pullman surcharge, reconsidered the matter at its meeting on 
May 29, on motion of Senator Pittman, and by a vote of 11 to 6, 
ordered a favorable report on the Robinson bill. 


Florida Traffic Survey 


The Division of Transportation of the Department of Com- 
merce will undertake a special survey of certain economic factors 
as they affect transportation in the state of Florida at the request 
of the Florida division of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board. 
It will cover movements of building and road materials and will 
deal with the production, turnover, stocks on hand and distribu- 
tion of these commodities. 


Southern Pacific and Hill Lines to 
Discuss Plans for Oregon Trunk 


Representatives of the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern 
and the Southern Pacific will meet in New York during the 
coming week to negotiate an agreement under which the Oregon 
Trunk may be permitted to enter Klamath Falls, Ore. These 
negotiations are begun pursuant to the recent order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which granted permission to the 
Oregon Trunk to construct an extension from Bend southward 
to Paunina, but ordered the company to negotiate with the South- 
ern Pacific for trackage rights from Paunina south to Klamath 
Falls. It is reported from Portland, Ore., that construction work 
is to be started on the Oregon Trunk extension south from Bend 
this summer if the negotiations with the Southern Pacific for 
trackage rights result favorably. 


Over a Million Expected to 
Attend Eucharistic Congress 


Over one million people will arrive in Chicago to attend the 
Eucharistic Congress, the religious celebration of the Catholic 
church, from June 20 to 24. This is the first time that the Con- 
gress has been held in the United States and the second time in 
North America, and it is planned to make it the largest gathering 
of its kind ever held. The problem of the railroads is to trans- 
port this crowd not only to Chicago, where the first three days’ 
celebration will be held, but to carry them from Chicago to Mun- 
delein, Ill., 40 miles from Chicago, on the final day. 

It is estimated that the four roads available will be able to 
carry 275,000 people from Chicago to Mundelein. The estimators 
assign to the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 15,000 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 30,000; the Chicago & North 
Western, 60,000, and the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, 
170,000. Others going to Mundelein will travel by automobile 


Motor Transport News 


The Virginia Corporation Commission, it is reported, has author- 
ized the Norfolk Southern to operate buses between Norfolk, \a., 
and Virginia Beach. 


The Detroit & Mackinac has proposed the operation of motor 
buses and trucks for the transportation of passengers and freight 
on its Lincoln, Rose City and Ausable River branches, in place 
of train service. Application has been made for permission to 
abandon train service on these lines. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has assigned the lake cargo coal rate cases, 
for further hearing on July 20 at Atlantic City before Assistant 
Chief Examiner Gerry. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on May 26 announced an 
extension of time until June 26 for the southern railroads to enable 
them to complete their study and analysis of its report of May 6, 
prescribing a general revision of class freight rates in southern 
territory. The commission in its report said that it would not 
issue an order making the new rates effective pending advice from 
the carriers as to whether they are prepared to accept the findings 
therein made “and to proceed at once in a spirit of co-operation 
with the work of carrying them into effect.” 


Twelve short-line railroads in the intermountain and Pacific 
coast territories have filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an answer to the recent application of the Poastmaster 
General, which asked the commission for a reconsideration and re- 
examination of the facts and circumstances surrounding the trans- 
portation of mail by those railroads, whose rates for the 
transportation of mail were increased by the commission under 
date of January 22, 1925. They state that the application discloses 
no new reason requiring that this issue be again considered by the 
commission at this time and ask that it be dismissed. 


The commission has suspended until September 30, the operation 
of schedules published by the Southern Pacific Texas Lines which 
propose to restrict transit privileges on grain, grain products, seed 
and hay, so that these privileges will not apply on traffic originat- 
ing at points on or moving via the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
except when final destination is located on the Southern Pacific 
Texas Lines; and also to restrict transit privileges so that they 
will not apply on hay (except alfalfa) originating on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and further to cancel transit privileges on 
cottonseed hulls when reshipped as mixed feed. 

The restrictions proposed would have the effect of making com- 
bination rates applicable on the traffic described when transited 
at points on the Southern Pacific Lines, in lieu of the present joint 
through rates available under the present arrangements. 


The Commission has assigned for hearing on briefs and oral 
argument on June 23 the question of the authority of the com- 
mission, under section 208 of the transportation act, to approve, 
after August 31, 1920, a reduction in rates or an award of repara- 
tion by state authority on intrastate traffic which moved during 
the guaranty period March 1 to August 21, 1920, and the applica- 
tion, in the premises, of a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in New York Central Railroad Company and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company v. New York & Pennsylvania 
Company. This decision reversed a judgment of a Pennsylvania 
court in favor ‘of defendant in error on an order of reparation 
of the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania on shipments 
which moved intrastate during the guaranty period, because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had not approved the reduction 
in the rate. 


State Commissions 
Boston & Maine Objects to New York Law 


At a hearing in Albany on June 2 before the Public Service 
Commission of New York in the matter of the proposed elimina- 
tion of the crossing of Main street and the Boston & Maine Rail- 
toad at Hoosick, Rensselaer county, the railroad company objected 
to the elimination on the ground that the grade crossing act is 
unconstitutional. There was opposition also on the part of property 
owners. An adjournment of the hearing was taken until July 13. 
The State Department of Public Works presented a plan for 
elimination of the crossing by means of a bridge which would 
carry the highway over the railroad; a through plate single 
span steel girder bridge supported by concrete abutments, with a 
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30-ft. highway on the bridge and a minimum underclearance of 
22 ft. The railroad company also contended that the crossing 
is not dangerous if automobile drivers use reasonable care and 
that there is already adequate signal protection; and, finally, 
pleaded that the financial condition of the company required that 
every economy be made. The road averred that drivers approach- 
ing the crossing had a clear view and that the vision would be 
improved by removing a hedge from one angle; and that travel 
over the road is not heavy compared with many other crossings. 


Court News 


“Attractive Nuisance” Doctrine Not Applied 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that a three-year-old child, 
injured while playing on a pile of cross-ties belonging to a railroad 
company and on its right of way, cannot recover on the theory 
that the cross-ties were an “attractive nuisance” under the doctrine 
of the “turntable cases.”"—-Macon, Dublin & Savannah (Ga.) 129 
S. E. 443. 


Restrictive Covenant Held Not to Forbid Spur Track 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that a 
stipulation in a deed that no building other than for dwelling pur- 
poses and necessary outbuildings therefor shall be erected on the 
land conveyed did not prevent the construction by a railroad of 
a spur track thereon.—Neekamp v. Huntington Chamber of Com- 
merce (W. Va.) 129 S. E. 314. 


Right to Have Permission to Abandon Agency Station 


The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that the state 
Corporation Commission cannot deny a railroad permission to 
abandon an agency station because it would impair private contract 
rights, the sole question for the commission being, under Code 
1919, Section 3716, whether a public duty rested on the railroad 
to maintain the agency—N. & W. v. Commonwealth (Va.) 129 
S. E. 324. 


Freight on Shipments from 
Canada Payable in U. S. Money 


The federal district court for western New York holds that 
freight charges on shipments from Canada to the United States 
are payable at tariff rates in American money. To the contention 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, and not the court, has 
jurisdiction of this question in the first instance, the court cited 
Hale-Halsell Grocery Co. v. New Mexico Central, 50 I. C. C. 
263, holding that the commission’s jurisdiction over transportation 
from a foreign country is limited to that part of the transportation 
which takes place in the United States. Such payments, it is held, 
are controlled by the law of the place where the payment is to be 
made or the contract fulfilled, and the fact that it was entered 
into in a foreign country does not alter the rule. 

A shipper of pulpwood from Canada into the United States who 
voluntarily paid the through rate in United States money on 
arrival could not recover as illegally exacted the difference between 
the amount paid and the charge for carriage in Canada in the then 
depreciated Canadian currency, since “Congress, in providing for 
through rates and charges, did not take into consideration the 
difference in exchange values of foreign money.”—N. Y. & Penn. 
v. Davis, 8 F. (2d) 662. 


Undervaluation of Railroad 
Property for Rate Making Purposes 


The federal district court for southern California, enjoining the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing orders reporting 
the final valuation of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake’s property 
under Interstate Commerce Act, Section 19a, holds that the court 
has no power to fix the value of railroad property for rate-making 
purposes, but only to suspend, annul or enjoin the commission’s 
action in proper cases. 

The court holds that the commission is no more authorized to 
fix the value of a railroad’s property at less than its true actual 
value than it would be to fix it at a greater value; that nowhere 
in the federal statutes bearing on the question of valuation for 
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rate-making is it implied that any common carrier's property used 
in the transportation business has two kinds of value; that it is 
the actual value only which these statutes authorize the commission 
to ascertain and fix; that Congress has expressly declared that 
the commission's action in fixing such value shall be governed by 
the law of the land, and also that it “should fix such value, not 
for any particular purpose, but its value; that is to say, its real 
value at the time of the fixing of the rates authorized to be charged 
for such service.” Being of opinion that the commission had ar- 
rived at a valuation greatly less than the true actual value of the 
railroad’s property, enforcement of the orders was enjoined.—Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake v. United States, 8 F. (2d) 747. 


United States Supreme Court 


Certificate Permitting Abandonment 
of Branch Line Upheld 


Suit was brought by the state of Colorado against the United 
States to set aside, in part, a certificate of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that present and future public convenience and neces- 
sity permit the abandonment by the Colorado & Southern, of a 
narrow gage branch line, the Buena Vista-Romley branch, located 
wholly in Colorado. The branch is physically detached from other 
lines of the company; but it is operated in both intrastate and 
interstate commerce as a part of the system by means of con- 
nections with other railroads. The certificate was granted on the 
ground that the local conditions are such that public convenience 
and necessity do not require continued operation; that for years 
operation of the branch had resulted in large deficits; that future 
operation would likewise result in large deficits; that the operat- 
ing results of the branch are reflected in the company’s accounts ; 
that it would have to make good the deficits incurred in operating 
the branch; and that this continued operation would constitute an 
undue burden upon interstate commerce. (Abandonment of 
Branch Lines by Colorado & Southern, 72 I. C. C. 315; 82 I. C. C. 
310: 86 I. C. C. 393.) The commission and the railroad inter- 
vened in the suit as defendants. The state appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from a decree of the federal district 
court for Colorado dismissing, without opinion, the bill upon the 
merits. 

First. The state’s main contention was that the commission 
lacked power to authorize the company to abandon, as respects 
intrastate traffic, a part of its line lying wholly within the state; 
and that the railroad had no right to abandon a part of its lines 
within the state, merely because operation would be attended by 
pecuniary loss, and still continue to enjoy the privilege of operat- 
ing other parts within the state, although it might, without consent, 
abandon all lines within the state. 

The Supreme Court holds that the certificate issues not pri- 
marily to protect the railroad, but to protect interstate commerce 
from undue burdens or discrimination. “Expenditures in the local 
interest may be so large as to compel the carrier to raise reason- 
able interstate rates, or to curtail interstate service. Excessive 
local expenditures may so weaken the financial condition of the 
carrier as to raise the cost of securing capital required for pro- 
viding transportation facilities. * * * The state’s power to 
regulate and promote intrastate commerce may not be exercised 
in such a way as to prejudice interstate commerce. “Congress 
expressly excluded from federal control that part of the railroad 
which consists of ‘spur, industrial, team, switching or side tracks 
located * * * wholly within one state? (See Texas & Pacific 
v. G., C. & S. F., March 1, 1926.) But as to the rest of every 
railroad line used in interstate commerce, Congress reserved the 
full authority to determine whether, and to what extent, public 
convenience and necessity permit of abandofiment * * * The 
authority to find the facts and to exercise judgment thereon Con- 
gress conferred upon the commission.” 

Second. The state contended that essential findings were not 
made, and essential findings made were not supported by evidence. 
The Supreme Court says: “An examination of the extensive 
record and of the three opinions of the commission convinces us 
that no relevant fact was ignored, that there was ample evidence 
to support the facts found, and that the judgment of the commis- 
sion was not improperly influenced by the offer to lease the line 
to the protestants at a nominal rental.” The decree was affirmed. 
—Colorado v. United States. Decided May 3, 1926. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
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Disastrous Collision in Germany 


In a rear-end collision of two excursion trains at a station near 
Munich, Bavaria, on May 24, twenty-seven persons were killed 
and about a hundred injured. Failure of the engineman of the 
second train to observe or be governed by stop signals set to pro- 
tect the first train, was ascribed as the cause. 


Prosperity of Rhodesian Railways Brings 
Agitation for Government Ownership 


The large and increasing profits recently earned by the Rhodesian 
Railways, which are owned by the Rhodesia Railways Trust, a 
subsidiary company of the British South Africa Company, have 
aroused so much interest that political action has been considered 
in Southern Rhodesia, according to the Times (London). Various 
proposals have been made with the object of forcing the govern- 
ment either to acquire the railways and the profits they are at 
present earning, or to compel the railway administration to re- 
organize freight rates so that users may share in this prosperity, 
either directly or indirectly. A conference of representatives of 
the government of the two Rhodesias and the British South Africa 
Company is shortly to be held to discuss means of satisfying the 
public demand for a different arrangement. The British South 
Africa Company is said to admit that a public utility service should 
not profit to the extent the Railway Trust has done in recent years. 


Terms Under Which British 
Railway Strikers Return to Work 


The terms agreed upon by the railway managements and unions 
under which participators in the British general strike returned to 
work on the railways are as follows: 

(1) The principle of Clause (1) of the settlement of May 
14 that “men who have gone on strike shall be taken back to 
work as soon as traffic offers and work can be found for them” 
will be maintained, subject to a temporary suspension of the 
guaranteed week clause in the National Agreement of April, 1919, 
on the following conditions : 

(2) The suspension of the guaranteed week will be admin- 
istered in such a way as not to cause expense to the companies, 
and will not be applicable to men who did not take part in the 
strike. 

(3) The railway companies will aim at finding employment at 
each station or depot for as many men as possible in the respective 
grades, on the basis of so distributing the available work among 
the men in each grade as to yield, on broad lines, an actual weekly 
earning equivalent to three days’ pay at ordinary rate. 

(4) If at any station or depot the available work for any 
grade is less than the minimum mentioned in Clause (3) endeavor 
will be made: 

(a) To find employment at a neighboring station or depot, 
where work is available, to which the men can travel without 
cost to the company to take duty at the times required. 

(b) To transfer men at their own expense to other stations 
or depots where work is available. 

The company to be relieved from any obligation under these 
arrangements in respect of men who decline to travel or to be 
transferred. 

(5) If at any station or depot the distribution of the work 
under the foregoing clauses would not yield to the whole of the 
men earnings equivalent, on the average, to three days’ pay at 
ordinary rate, the work will be distributed on the basis of three 
days minimum to a portion of the men each week under a 
weekly rotation. 

(6) Subject to the foregoing clauses, the work available in 
each particular grade at each station or depot will be distributed 
in such a manner as to equalize, as far as practicable. the earnings 
of the men in each grade. 

(7) In distributing the available work in any grade, during 
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the continuance of this agreement, regard will not be paid to age 

r seniority in the service. 

(8) The companies will arrange, as far as possible, that re- 
employed men entitled to holidays with pay will be relieved so 
that they may take their leave during the period of suspension 
of the guaranteed week. 

(9) The companies agree that men whom it is not possible 
to re-employ under these arrangements shall be recorded on wait- 
ing lists, and, during the continuance of these arrangements, will 
be accorded privilege ticket facilities, provided they are not in 
other employment yielding three days’ wages or more. 

(10) These arrangements will continue in force until it is 
mutually agreed to restore the guaranteed week. 

(11) Persons entitled to Unemployment Insurance benefits will 
he excluded from any participation in these arrangements, if by 
sharing in the available work they would prejudice the non-insured 
employees. 

(12) The existing national agreements will continue in opera- 
tion except as varied by the foregoing arrangements. 

(13) These arrangements to come into operation as from the 
first day in the next pay week after Whitsuntide. 


British Union Leader Urges Men to 
Help Railways Recoup Strike Losses 


C. T. Cramp, industrial secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, in a speech to railwaymen at Plymouth, reported in 
the Times (London), explained the terms of the agreement with 
the companies, in settlement of the general strike. With regard 
to the undertaking not again to instruct their members to strike 
without previous negotiation, he said there would not again be a 
general strike of this character, and, that being so, nothing was 
lost by giving this undertaking. On the second part of the clause, 
that they would give no support of any kind to their members who 
took any unauthorized action, Mr. Cramp remarked that meant 
that they would not support unofficial strikes. 

They would not be able to have another general strike in a 
hurry, and he did not believe general strikes could be carried to 
an effective conclusion. A general strike, carried out for purely 
industrial purposes, was difficult, because if carried to its logical 
conclusion it meant that they starved themselves. If they had a 
real general strike they paralyzed themselves as well as everybody 
else, and for that reason it could not be really and successfully 
carried out. The real basis of industrial action was to combine 
industrially instead of by sections, having friendly relations with 
the whole of the trade union movement. If there had been any- 
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thing to solidify trade unions it had been the experience of the 
last two weeks. The N. U. R. had, he said, spent something like 
£1,000,000 over this dispute, and the railway companies had lost 
about £5,500,000. That loss was incurred by the companies 
through no fault of their own, and at a period when they were 
beginning to pick up. Railwaymen now ought to try to build 
up the industry in which they were engaged. 


Miscellaneous 


The Department of Commerce has received the following reports 
from its agents in various parts of the world 

A new line of communication between Rumania and Bulgaria, 
from Calafat on the Rumanian side of the Danube to Vidin on 
the Bulgarian side, will be established by the opening, about May 
15, of a passenger and mail railway ferry between the two ports. 
This line will shorten the journey from Bucharest to Sofia by 
about 8 hours. 

The National Railways of Mexico are negotiating for rolling 
stock, according to press reports from that country. This is the 
result of the discontinuance of the practice of using privately- 
owned locomotives on the national railway’s lines. 

Receipts of the Dutch Railways in 1925 decreased to 162,667,929 
florins, compared with 166,933,078 florins in 1924 ($65,067,172 
compared with $66,773,227). The average number of kilometers 
worked in 1925 was 3,636, as compared with 3,644 in 1924. 

The strike on the Consolidated Railways of Cuba was settled 
on May 28 and normal conditions have been reestablished through- 
out the Cuban railway system. 

Fourteen locomotives purchased by the South Australian gov- 
ernment have arrived from England, and have aroused much in- 
terest in Australia. The locomotives, built by Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co., are the largest ever built in Great Britain. They 
are of the mountain type, and are equipped with mechanical 
stokers, automatic couplers and turbine-driven electric lights. They 
are built according to American design, and an American com- 
pany supplied practically one-third of the materials. 

Immediate construction of railway lines in Spain has been given 
technical approval by the Supreme Railway Council. These rail- 
ways are as follows: Madrid to Burgos, 250 kilometers; Cuenca 
to Utiel, 200 kilometers; Jerez to Sentenil, 125 kilometers; Soria 
to Castejon, 125 kilometers; Puertollano to Cordoba, 120 kilo- 
meters; Teruel to Alcaniz, 200 kilometers; and Alcaniz to Caspe, 
25 kilometers. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Cuicaco, St. Paut, Minneapotis & OMAHA is inquiring 
for 8 Mikado type locomotives. 


Tue Newsurcu & Soutu Sore has ordered two six-wheel 
switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Atton & SOUTHERN has ordered one eight-wheel switching, 
three-cylinder locomotive, from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE has ordered 10 Santa Fe 
type locomotives and 15 Mikado type locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 8 Mountain type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 24 Mikado 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
Mikado type locomotives will have 27-in. by 32-in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 323,000 lb. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of May 15. 


Pennsylvania Places Orders for Locomotives 
and Dining Cars at Its Altoona Works 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, as part of its equipment program 
for 1926, has placed orders at its Altoona works for 60 six-wheel 
medium weight switching locomotives, known as class B6sb, for 
general service, and 24 seventy-foot all-steel dining cars of the 
latest type, class D78b. 

These are in addition to the orders recently placed with outside 
builders for 200 road locomotives for express passenger or fast 
freight service, and 234 all-steel passenger train cars of various 
classes. 

The class B6sb locomotive has cylinders 22 inches diameter with 
24 inches stroke. The driving wheels are 56 inches diameter. 
Including tender, the weight in working order is 305,300 pounds. 

The class D7&b dining cars are of the same general plan as the 
ten diners which have just been completed. A number of dif- 
ferent interior decorative designs and color schemes will be spe- 
cially prepared for some of these cars, while in others the dis- 
tinctive interior designs employed in the cars recently put into 
service will be repeated. 

In the Railway Age of April 3 was reported the order for 200 
road locomotives and in the Railway Age of April 17, orders for 
209 passenger cars. The Pennsylvania subsequently ordered 25 
baggage cars from the St. Louis Car Company, making the total 
of 234 passenger train cars mentioned above. 


Freight Cars 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 30 air dump cars of 
30-cu. yd. capacity, from the National Steel Car Corporation. 


Tue Unirep States Cast Iron Pire & Founpry Company is 
inquiring for from 6 to 10 gondola cars of 60 tons’ capacity. 


Tue CHAMPLIN Rerinrnc Company, Enid, Okla., has ordered 
five triple compartment 6,000-gal. capacity tank cars from the 
Standard Tank Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Erte contemplates coming in the market for about 15 
through-line passenger cars. 
Tue SourHern Paciric has ordered 11 dining cars from the 


Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of May 8. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 10 baggage cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company and 15 combination baggage and 
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mail cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of May 15, 


Tue LenicH VALLEy has ordered 4 gas-electric rail motor cars 
and 6 trailer cars from the Standard Steel Car Company; 4 
gas-electric rail motor cars from the J. G. Brill Company; 2 gas. 
electric rail motor cars and 7 trailer cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 24. 


Motor Vehicles 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts Motor TRANsporr 
Company, subsidiary of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
has purchased three 29-passenger, Z type motor buses and two 
Z type trucks from the Yellow Coach & Truck Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 3,500 tons of steel for 
bridge work. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast Line has ordered 1,900 tons of steel for 
shops at Uceta, Fla., from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


Signaling 


Tue SouTHERN has ordered from the General Railway Signal 
Company, a mechanical interlocking, 24 working levers, for Boyles, 
Ala. 


THE CONSOLIDATED RAILROADS OF CuBaA have ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company a Saxby & Farmer interlocking, 
8 working levers. 


Tue GaLveston, Harrispurc & San Antonio has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company, an electric interlocking, 7 
working levers, for San Antonio, Tex. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has contracted with the General Railway 
Signal Company for an electric interlocking, 36 working levers 
in a 64 lever machine for St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINots has ordered from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company an electric interlocking, 35 working 
levers, Model 2 unit lever type, for Terre Haute, Ind. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has contracted with 
the General Railway Signal Company for an electric interlocking, 
Model 2, unit lever type, 55 working levers, for installation at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Tue LeHIGH VALLEY has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company an interlocking machine, style A, 18 working 
levers, for installation at West Portal, N. J.; also one for East 
Penn Junction, Pa., 23 working levers. 


Car Retarders for Blue Island 


The Indiana Harbor Belt has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company materials for a car retarder system to be installed 
at the Blue Island (Ill.) classification yard. There will be 65 
electrically operated car retarders, 29 Model 6 switch machines, 
five lever-control machines and necessary power equipment, includ- 
ing motor generators, battery and power switchboard. The order 
also includes one two-arm four-light signal for governing the 
delivery of cars to the hump and 20 steel contactor housings for 
housing remote control panels, terminals, resistors, etc. The power 
to be used for operating retarders and switches is to be taken 
from 120 cells of the EMG9 type of Electric Storage Battery 
Company’s battery on floating charge, using duplicate sets of a. ¢.- 
d. c. motor generators, taking a. c. current from a 440-volt, three- 
phase line. The retarder motors are to operate on 230 volts, d. ¢. 
and the switch machines on 115-volts d. c. from the above battery. 
A three wire loop scheme is to deliver current for all retarders 
and switches. Alternating current is to be used for control!ing 
the signal. 
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E. Theodore Sproull, assistant to the president of the Trum- 
bull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has resigned. 


The American Steel Foundries, Chicago, has removed its St. 
Louis, Mo., office from 729 Frisco building to 1717 Railway 
Exchange building. 


The draft gear activities of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company have been taken over by the Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear Company, with sales headquarters at Room 913, 
Peoples Gas _ building, 
Chicago. H. B. Gard- 
ner, formerly a_ repre- 
sentative of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake 
Company, with head- 
quarters at New York, 
has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of 
the Westinghouse Fric- 
tion Draft Gear Com- 
pany, with headquarters 
at Chicago. After grad- 
uating from Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, 
N. Y., as a mechanical 
engineer in 1916, he en- 
tered the employ of the 
Locomotive Stoker 
Company as mechanical 
expert and later was ap 
pointed sales represen- 
tative at Chicago. In 
Tune, 1917, he enlisted in the 35th Division of the 110th En 
gineers’ Regiment and was discharged in May, 1919, after 
having served 12 months as a non-commissioned officer in 
France. On his return he was made sales representative in 
the New York district. He resigned from the Locomotive 
Stoker Company to enter the employ of the Westinghouse 
\ir Brake Company on January 1, 1923, as a representative, 
which position he has held until his recent appointment. 





H. B. Gardner 


The Sullivan Machinery Company has moved its northwest 
ern sales office from the Hutton building, Spokane, Wash., 
to 120 South Lincoln street. 


C. S. Pope, connected with the bond department of the 
Central Trust Company, Chicago, has been elected president 
of the O’Malley-Beare Valve Company, to succeed Thomas 
O'Malley, deceased. 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Company has completed a 
new plant at ‘Cicero, Ill., to manufacture a large variety of 
asbestos products bearing the Unarco trade mark. The plant 
covers a ground area of 175,000 sq. ft., with a factory floor 
space of over 100,000 sq. ft., exclusive of 20,000 sq. ft. of ware- 
house space. 


Lawrence A. Luther, for seven years with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, has joined the Ingersoll-Rand or- 
Ranization, having reported to the Chicago office on May 10. 
He will look after the servicing of Ingersoll-Rand pneumatic 
te tamper equipment in use by the railroads of the middle- 
Western territory. 


H. Allen Faust, Philadelphia, Pa., who has been covering 
state of Pennsylvania, including the Philadelphia district 


th 


anc southern New Jersey, as salesman of brass pipe and tubu- 


lar plumbing goods for the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has had his territory increased by the 
cdition of Maryland, West Virginia and Washington, D. C. 


Francis T. West, who has been the western manager of the 
Watson-Stillman Company, with headquarters in Chicago, for 


the past 25 years, has retired and has been succeeded by J. F. 
Coyne, with offices at 549 West Washington boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Associated with Mr. Coyne in the handling of the 
hydraulic machinery and accessory lines of the Watson-Still- 
man Company are James T. Lee and John O. Clark. 


The Cecil R. Lambert Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich., spe- 
cialists in the design, manufacture and installation of convey- 
ing and handling equipment, in order to identify its products 
and service with its name, has changed the latter to Mechani-' 
cal Handling Systems, Inc. The company’s facilities for serv- 
ice are being materially increased by additions to its plant 
and personnel, but there is no change in ownership, manage- 
ment or executive staff. 


The Graybar Electric Company has signed a contract leasing 
the entire fifteenth floor of the proposed large office building 
to be located adjacent to the Grand Central Terminal, facing 
Lexington avenue and situated between Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth streets, New York. The new structure will be known 
as the Graybar building, taking its name from the Graybar 
Electric Company. The building will occupy over an acre 
and a half of ground and will be ready for occupancy May |, 
1927. The entire New York executive offices and staff of the 
Graybar Company will move to its new quarters at that time. 


G. W. Curtis, industrial equipment engineer of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company, has been promoted 
to district manager of sales, Industrial division, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., and will be succeeded by S. M. 
Weckstein. G. W. Richards and A. R. Spicacci have been 
appointed assistant industrial equipment engineers. H. E. 
Gilmore, representative of the Timken Roller Bearing Service 
& Sales Company, with headquarters in Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the St. Louis branch. The Omaha 
branch office of this company has been moved from 2524 Far 
num street to 2240 Douglas street. The Los Angeles branch 
has been moved from 1241 South Hope street to 1361 South 
Figueroa street. 


Richard R. Harris has been appointed general manager of 
sales of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
subsidiary companies which include the Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts Company and the National Steel Fabric Company. Mr. 
Harris has been general manager of sales of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Company for about twenty vears. George W. Jones, 
who has been assistant general manager of sales of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, has been appointed manager of sales, 
succeeding John F. Hazen, resigned. Charles F. Palmer, who 
has been manager of the Chicago office of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Company, has been appointed manager of sales of 
this company, and Edward L. Benedict continues as vice- 
president and manager of sales of the National Steel Fabric 
Company. 


Lawrence K. Diffenderfer has tendered his resignation as 
secretary and treasurer of the Vanadium Corporation of 
America, effective June 1. Mr. Diffenderfer is leaving the 
Vanadium Corporation of America to engage in special ac- 
counting, tax work, industrial plant and mine valuation, and 
work of that nature. He is to be succeeded by Edgar R. 
Alpaugh. P. J. Gibbons, chief clerk of the Bridgeville plant of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. J. A. Miller, Jr., general sales engineer, will become 
assistant general manager of sales, with headquarters in New 
York. H. T. Chandler, assistant to the president, who is now 
located in Detroit, will be transferred to the New York office, 
in the same capacity. C. N. Dawe, at present with the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, at Detroit, will become affiliated 
with the Vanadium Corporation of America as manager of 
the automotive division, with headquarters in Detroit, and 
T. N. Bourke, district sales manager, will become assistant 
manager of the automotive division, with headquarters in 
Detroit. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has acquired a majority 
interest in the Midvale Company. The purchase was on a 
cash basis and no financing will be required. The Midvale 
Company owns the Nicetown plant, in Philadelphia, Pa., which 
was not included in the sale several years ago, of the Midvale 
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Steel & Ordnance Company to the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Nicetown plant manufactures structural steel, ord- 
nance, locomotive forgings, steel tired wheels and other iron 
and steel products. The Midvale Company’s business will be 
continued as usual and it will increase its line of products so 
as to fit in with the Baldwin organization. There will be no 
change in the management of the Midvale Company. Samuel 
M. Vauclain will continue as chairman of the board and Alva 
C. Dinkey as president. Acquisition of the company will in- 
volve no change in the Standard Wheel Works at Burnham, 
Pa., or in the development of the Baldwin plant at Eddystone. 
The Midvale Company owns the entire capital stock of the 
Midvale-Philadelphia Company, operating warehouses _ in 
Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco and Philadelphia. 


Direct Purchases by Railways in 1925 


Direct purchases of fuel, materials and supplies made during 
1925 by the Class | railroads amounted to $1,392,000,000, or 3.6 
per cent more than in 1924, but 19.9 per cent less than in 1923, 
according to a compilation by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

The comparative figures for the three years are: 


DP secneenncrichetetbnsKe eeeeraners $1,738,703,000 

Sy mgahs db abtituedepinsedeameuaaans 1,343,055,000 

TEE Kuncnin teres ake ssaneerenwane 1 392,043,000 
These figures do not include the value of materials and sup 


plies purchased indirectly for the railways by contractors who 
carry out construction, equipment building, or other work for the 
railways. 

The railways are among the most important purchasers of 
products in the United States, having in 1925 purchased approxi 
mately 28 per cent of the total output of bituminous coal as well 
as approximately 20 per cent of the fuel oil output. They also 
purchased in 1925 approximately 20 per cent of the total produc 
tion of forest products and about 25 per cent of the total steel 
output. 

Fuel purchases in 1925 amounted to $459,465,341, 2.6 per cent 
less than in 1924 and considerably less than in 1923. The railroads 
in 1925 bought 129,325,480 tons of bituminous coal, an increase 
of 2.3 per cent compared with 1924, although freight traffic in 1925 
was approximately six per cent greater. Purchases of bituminous 
coal in 1925, however, decreased 16.5 per cent under 1923 while 
freight traffic compared with two years ago was practically the 
same, measured in net ton miles. In 1925, an average of 159 Ib. 
of fuel was required to haul, for a distance of one mile, 1,000 
tons of freight and equipment, excluding locomotive and tender. 
This was a decrease of 11 Ib. under the average for 1924 and 
24 lb. under 1923, and was the lowest average ever attained since 
the compilation of these reports began in 1920. 


In 1925 more fuel oil was purchased than in 1924 by 6.9 per 
cent, but the total cost was greater by 22.3 per cent. 


As to iron and steel products, the railways purchased a greater 
value in 1925 than in 1924 by 15 per cent. Nearly one-third of 
the total steel purchased by the railroads was in the form of rails. 
Total expenditures for iron and steel products during the year 
amounted to $419,254,603, an increase of 15 per cent over 1924, 
but a decrease of 9.8 per cent under 1923. For steel rail alone, 
expenditures in 1925 amounted to $97,728,989, an increase of more 
than $18,000,000 above last year but approximately $16,764,000 
above 1923. For other iron and steel products, expenditures 
amounted to $321,525,614, an increase of 12.3 per cent over 1924, 
but a decrease of 16.3 per cent under 1923. 

Expenditures for forest products totaled $170,305,031, a decrease 
of 5.8 per cent below those of the year before and 26.8 per cent 
helow those of two years ago. In terms of physical units, fewer 
cross ties were purchased in 1925 than in 1924, undoubtedly due 
to increased use of creosoting and other preservative methods 
during the past few years. A smaller number of switch and 
bridge ties was also purchased. On the other hand, the footage 
of timber and lumber purchased increased 9.2 per cent while other 
forest products also increased in amount. 

The railroads purchased a smaller amount of cement but a con- 
siderably increased amount of ballast (over 50 per cent). The 
value of all miscellaneous products increased approximately six 
per cent over 1924. 
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Trade Publications 


Copper Steet.—A 16-page booklet summarizing the scientific 
conclusions of various authorities on the value of alloying stee| 
with copper to resist corrosion, has been issued by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Frick building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINEERING MATERIALS.—The C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, 
has just issued a 371-page catalog bound in fabrikoid which lists, 
describes and illustrates a complete line of materials and equip 
ment used in drawing room work and surveying. It covers papers, 
tracing cloth, drawing instruments, inks, drafting tables and sur 
veying instruments and rods as well as tapes and chains. Forty 
five pages are devoted to blue print room equipment, including the 
latest types of blue print machines. 


Obituary 


H. C. McClary, vice-president of the Fairbanks Morse Com- 
pany from 1907 to 1917, died at Evanston, IIl., on May 30. 


Thomas O’Malley, president of the O’Malley-Beare Valve 
Company, Chicago, whose sudden death from heart failure 
occurred on May 14, was born in Jackson, Tenn., on October 
12, 1875. He entered 
railway service as a call 
boy for the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Jackson, Tenn., 
in 1885, and in 1887, at 
the age of 12, he was 
appointed an operator, 
which position he held 
until 1903 when he was 
appointed dispatcher at 
Fulton, Ky. He held 
the latter position until 
1909 when he was pro 
moted to trainmaster of 
the Birmingham district 
of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at 
Jackson, Tenn., which 
position he held until 
1910 when he resigned 
to become  vice-presi- 
dent of the O’Malley- 
Beare Valve Company 
which he and his brother, Edward O’Malley, organized. He 
held the position of vice-president until March 17, 1926, when 
he was elected president, which position he held until his 
death. 





Thomas O’Malley 





Northland Transportation Garage at Minneapolis 
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Artantic Coast Line.—A contract has been awarded to Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., for the construction of an office building at 
Savannah, Ga. Work will begin immediately. 


Ar.antic Coast Line.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction of 
three 500-ton, three-track, reinforced concrete locomotive coaling 
stations at St. Petersburg, Fla., Wilcox Junction and High Springs. 
An order has also been placed with the Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany for two electric cinder plants for installation at St. Peters- 
burg and Palatka. 


BaLTIMoRE & Oun10.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Baltimore Heat Corporation, Baltimore, Md., for installing 
heating facilities in the company’s new fruit auction building at 
Philadelphia; estimated cost, $34,000. 


CANADIAN COLLIERIES, Ltp.—This company has begun construc- 
tion of a seven-mile spur track from Ladysmith, B. C., to Timber- 
land, where coal has been discovered. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA—A contract has been awarded to the 
Artley Company, Savannah, Ga., for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the roundhouse at Savannah, Ga., to cost approximately 


$100,000. 


Cuicaco & EasTern ILLINoIs.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a five-track, reinforced concrete electric coaling station of 600- 
ton capacity at a point near Watseka, III. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoutsviLLe.—Bids are being received 
for the construction of a station at Bedford, Ind. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the 
installation of a three-track, electric cinder plant at 47th street, 
Chicago, and for an electric cinder plant at Manly, lowa. 


Dovce City & Cimarron VALLEY.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to extend its line from 
its terminus at Manter, Kans., west and southwest to Joycoy, 
Colo., a distance of 56 miles, at an estimated cost of $1,890,527. 


Gutr Coast Lines.—Bids have been received for the construc- 
tion of a one-story concrete and brick station at Brownsville, Tex. 


LouisviLLE & NASHVILLE.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Summer Construction Company, Nashville, Tenn., for the con- 
struction of a passenger station at McKenzie, Tenn. The station 
will be of brick and concrete construction and will cost approxim- 
ately $20,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been awarded to E. H. Dobson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the reconstruction of bridge 13.6 and for build- 
ing an extension to bridge 13.7 at Smith’s Ferry, Pa., to cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. This company has also awarded a contract 
to the Atlantic Elevator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for the in- 
stallation of one electric elevator and six electric platform lifts 
at the new American Railway Express Company building at the 
Sunnyside Yard, Long Island City, N. Y., to cost approximately 
$25,000. A contract has been awarded to the W. F. Trimble & 
Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for remodeling the present rail- 
road bridge over Beaver river, Beaver Falls, Pa., for use as a 
highway bridge between New Brighton, Pa., and Beaver Falls, 
Pa., to cost approximately $75,000. A contract has been awarded 
to the H. E. Culbertson Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the con- 
struction of a new freight house at Woodland arenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to cost approximately $50,000. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—A freight station will be constructed at 
Bakersfield, Cal., at a cost of $170,000. 


WaBASH.—Bids are being received for the construction of a 
storchouse at Oakwood, Mich. 





ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC—E-xtension of Time— 
The reorganization committee has extended until June 30 the 
time for deposit of the road’s first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
and income 5 per cent bonds under the plan of reorganization which 
involves the sale of the property and formation of a new com- 
pany to be controlled by the Atlantic Coast Line. About 92 per 
cent of the first mortgage bonds and 95 per cent of the income 
bonds outstanding have been deposited. 


BattimorE & Oun10.—Equipment Trusts Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Speyer & Co. and the National City Company have sold 
$7,475,000 434 per cent equipment trust certificates, Series D, at 
an average price of 99.28 per cent being an average yield of 
4.60 per cent. 

Application to I..C. C.—-This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $7,475,000 of 
414 per cent equipment trust certificates, to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Speyer & Co. at 97.78. 


Cuicaco, InpIaANApPoLis & LouisvitLeE—Bonds Authorized — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the issuance 
of $1,000,000 first and general mortgage bonds, series A, to be 
sold at 95% to Harris, Forbes & Co. and Potter & Co. of New 
York. 


CuHicaGo, MILWAUKEE & Sr. PAuL.---Defense Committee Issues 
Statement—Edwin C. Jameson, president of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company and chairman of the Bondholders Defense 
Committee has addressed to the holders of about $18,000,000 par 
value of junior bonds, whom his committee represents, a state- 
ment reading as follows: 

“Your comnittee has taken the position that in view of the pending 
application for a rate increase, of the pendency in Congress of the debt 
extension bill, and of the improvement in conditions in the Northwest, 
the property should be given a breathing spell under the protection of the 
courts and that a reorganization by forced sale should be postponed until the 
property cculd show its true earning power under the improved conditions 
immediately in prospect. ; 

“Despite more than $5,000,000 increased maintenance charges, due mainly 
tc the policy of improving the property, the deficit during 1925 was only 
about $3,900,000. With ncrmal maintenance, fixed charges would have been 
more than earned. The estimated deficit for 1926 is only about $1,400,000 
and for 1927 a surplus is estimated. 

“The arguments in favor of a pestponement of the reorganization appear 
te be unanswerable, and your committee is prepared to press them vigorously 
should the attempt be made to force a premature sale.’ 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Denied Right to Delay Re- 
organization Plan.—The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth circuit at Denver, Colo., has denied the appeal of 
Harold Palmer of New York, a dissenting bondholder, to intervene 
in the reorganization of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The 
court ruled that minority bondholders of a corporation have no 
right to delay the completion of a reorganization plan at the ex- 
pense of the majority interests, solely in an effort to obtain more 
favorable terms. The opinion upheld the decision of the United 
States District Court for Colorado. Mr. Palmer was refused 
permission to become a party to the reorganization proceedings 
on the ground that the mortgage trustee represented all bond- 
holders unless its conduct should be impeached on the ground of 
fraud. 

The opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the upset 
price of the railroad, amounting to about 30 per cent for the 
bondholders, holding that it was adequate and that acquiescence 
therein by the trustee for the bondholders did not show either 
bad faith or bad judgment. The dissenting bondholder, in seek- 
ing intervention in the foreclosure proceedings, asked an upset 
price sufficient to pay for his bonds in full, or the postponement 
of the foreclosure sale, and consequently of the reorganization, 
which 84 per cent of the bondholders desired to have completed 
as soon as possible. 


Detroir & Mackinac.—Abandomment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the Ausable River branch, from Oscoda, Mich., to Comins, 
50.6 miles, with a branch from Hardy to Beavers, 10.3 miles, 
and also the Rose City branch, from Emery Junction, Mich., to 
Rose City, 31.22 miles, with a branch from Smith Junction to 
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South branch, 0.92 miles. These lines were originally built as 
logging roads and the application says that traffic has fallen off 
to such an extent as to no longer justify their operation. 


Jerrerson SouTHWeEst.—Note.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted authority for the issuance of $50,000 6 per 
cent promissory notes for the purpose of providing sufficient cash 
to continue operations until conditions in the bituminous coal 
industry in Illinois improve. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA & GuLF.—Bonds Sold—Edward B. Smith 
& Co. and W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., have sold $1,000,000 6 
per cent first mortgage bonds, series of 1976, at 96 and interest. 
These bonds will be part of 6 per cent series 1976 (presently 
authorized $4,000,000) and will be secured by a direct first mort- 
gage on the system in Oklahoma and by pledge of all the stocks 
and bonds of Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf of Texas and the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf (a Kansas corporation) subsidiaries 
owning the portions of the system in these states. Of the re- 
mainder 6 per cent series 1976 bonds, $2,001,000 will be held as 
security for a note of $1,410,000 to the United States Government, 
due in 1932, and $999,000 is reserved for future additions, better- 
ments and improvements. 


Macopin.—Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a certificate authorizing this company and the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western which leases the line and owns 
all its capital stock to abandon its line from Macopin Lake Junc- 
tion, N. J., to Echo Lake, 1.53 miles. The line was built to 
transport ice which business has since ceased. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Dividends on Common Stock.—Directors 
have declared a special payment of $1.00 a share on the common 
stock payable on June 15 to stockholders of record on June 1. 
Chis is the first dividend paid on the common shares since October 
1, 1920. Dividends on the 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
were suspended from September 1, 1920, to December 1, 1924. 
In addition to the regular dividends on the preferred stock $5.00 
of the accumulated dividends were paid in 1925 and $15.00 in 
1926, including $7.50 on January 15 and a like amount on March 
1. Net earnings in 1925 after allowance for the regular 5 per cent 
preferred dividends were equivalent to $8.34 on the common stock. 


Mississipp1 CenTRAL.—1925 Earnings.—Annual report for 1925 
shows net income of $187,195 comparing with $160,429 in 1924. 
Selected items from the income statement follow: 








Mississipe: CENTRAI 

1925 1924 

Average mileage operated...... 151 175 
Railway operating revenues.. $1,655,520 $1,855,579 
Operating expenses jdt eda neeeet $1,118,333 $1,334,071 
Operating ratix ‘ snes ' 67.55 71.90 
Net revenue from operaticns $537,187 $521,508 
Railway tax accruals 131,985 100,470 
Railway operating inccme $402,943 $420,785 
Gross income $489,732 $498,596 
INGO BROGMBR cccccccccccccceceeseccesess $187,195 $160,429 


New Orteans, Texas & Mexico.—Valuation.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set the valuation cases involving the 
property of this company and subsidiaries for oral argument at 
Washington on June 28. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorv.—V aluation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made public a memorandum 
brief of points and authorities presented in oral argument on 
behalf of the Bureau of Valuation on May 17, upon the protest 
of the New Haven against the omission to include in the tentative 
valuation of its property 50 per cent of the value of the Grand 
Central Terminal property used by it in the city of New York. 
The argument that this should be included was presented at the 
time by Charles Evans Hughes for the New Haven, and Charles 
W. Needham, solicitor of the Bureau of Valuation, replied orally 
at the time, contending that the right of the New Haven to use 
the terminal properties jointly with the New York Central was a 
trackage right. He obtained leave to file a written statement, 
which is also signed by Crowley Wentworth and Robert E. Freer, 
attorneys for the Bureau. The protest filed by the New Haven 
and the brief of its counsel claim a division of the value according 
to “proportionate use,” not exceeding 50 per cent, and the claim, 
based on ownership according to proportionate use, was $55,490,531 








June 5, 1926 













as of 1915. The brief states that the conclusion that the right js 
a trackage right has been expressed by the New Haven “in the 
most formal manner,” as shown by its annual reports to the 
commission and its published statements to its stockholders, and 
that “no claim has been made by the New Haven in any form 
to ownership of any part of this property until it filed its protest 
in January, 1923.” The tentative valuation, it says, will show the 
Central as owner and user of the property and the tentative valua- 
tion of the New Haven shows that it jointly uses the property 
with the New York Central under agreement for trackage rights. 
This classification is declared to be in strict accordance with the 
rule laid down by the commission in the Texas Midland case. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Bonds.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
and pledge $2,741,511 of its prior lien mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
for the purpose of reimbursing the treasury for capital expend- 
itures, 


St. Louis-SaAn Francisco.—1925 Earnings.——Annual report for 
1925 shows net income after interest on adjustment mortgage 
bonds and income mortgage bonds of $7,162,552 equivalent, after 
allowance for the 6 per cent dividends on the preferred stock, to 
$15.24 a share on the common stock. Net income in 1924 was 
$6,030,202, or $12.39 a share on the common stock. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


St. Louis-San FRANCISCO 
Increase or 



































1925 1924 decrease 

Aveiage mileage operated.......... 5,424.54 5,257.73 167.81 
Railway operating revenues....... $94,715,375 $90,509,139 $4,206,236 
Maintenance of way............ $11,904,874 $11,751,796 $153,078 
Maintenance of equipment...... 15,051,690 15,111,670 —59,980 
po ee 31,966,115 30,757,896 1,208,219 
Total operating expenses.......... $65,928,946 $64,092,011 $1,836,935 
SE oc udnsdaowsneces 69.61 70.81 1.20 
Net revenue from operations...... $28,786,429 $26,417,127 $2,369,301 
Railway tax accruals............ 5,093,124 4,631,330 461,795 
Railway Operating Income: : a 
Equipment rents—net Dr....... $1,128,850 $439,322 $689,528 
Joimt facility rents—net Dr...... 202,075 213,088 —11,013 
Net railway operating income...... $22,322,105 $21,072,890 $1,249,214 
Non-operating income........... 516,209 611,063 —94,854 
GR Misc ctavacéensensemsun $22,838,314 $21,683,954 $1,154,360 
Deductions from income.......... $547,158 $671,579 - — $97,421 
Balance available for interest...... $22,264,156 $21,012,374 $1,251,782 
Int. on fixed charge obligations..... $10,559,076 $10,439,740 $119,336 
Int. on cumulative adj. mort. bonds. 2,432,207 2,432,112 95.00 
Int. on income mortgage bonds.... 2,110,320 ae )——=—«é«s HKD 
ON a sctseineatnamanedicn $7,162,552 $6,030,202 $1,132,350 
Dividends on preferred stock...... 9 104,628 316,304 
Dividends on common stock........ Sener ——té«é«C He wc 2,489,140 





nis chs ee Be aos . $4,252,480 $5,925,574 —$1,673,094 


Balance 


St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN.—-Bonds.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to nominally 
issue $1,291,000 of first terminal and refunding mortgage bonds to 
reimburse the treasury for capital expenditures. 


SEABOARD Air LINE.—Bonds Authorized.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has granted authority for the issuance of re 
funding mortgage bonds in an amount which when taken at thei: 
fair market value at the time of pledge will not exceed $3,631,399, 
these bonds to be pledged under the carrier’s first and consolidated 
mortgage, and also to issue not exceeding $3,811,500 first and 
consolidated mortgage bonds, series A, to be pledged as collateral 
security for short term notes. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust Authorized.—The Inter 
state Commerce Commission has granted authority for the issuance 
of $5,654,000 equipment trust certificates, series I, to be sold at 
not less than 97.2 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The notes mature iu 
equal annual installments from June 1, 1931 to June 1, 1941. The 
equipment includes 28 locomotives, 2,314 freight train cars, 55 
passenger train cars and 7 units of miscellaneous work equipmen' 
having a total approximate cost of $8,714,594. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Suit by Minority Stockholders of Houston 
& Texas Central—A suit brought by 16 stockholders of the 
Houston & Texas Central to compel the Southern Pacific Company 
which obtained control of that road upon its re-organization in 
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1888, to allot them stock in the present Houston & Texas Central, 
was filed in the Supreme Court of New York on May 25. The 
—_o is based on a decree of the Federal Court handed down 

1916, later affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, and 

fnally signed in December, 1924, by which the Southern Pacific * 
was directed to allot to minority stockholders 129.4 shares of 
stock in the present road for each 100 shares of the old stock, 
after paying a sum found by the court to be the share of the 
expenses of reorganization. 

The plaintiffs allege that the Southern Pacific holds all the stock 
in trust for minority stockholders who did not join in a reorgan- 
ization, and that in the decree signed December 20, 1924, in a 
suit of the estate of Walter B. Lawrence against the Southern 
Pacific, the United States Court decided that the defendant must 
make a pro rata distribution to the minority stockholders “upon 
equal terms with itself.” By the terms of this decree 24,219 
shares were ordered delivered to the Lawrence estate and this 
stock later was acquired by the Southern Pacific. 


Texas & NEw OrLeEAns.—Abandonment.—The Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has authorized the abandonment of a branch 
line from Rockland, Tex., to Turpentine. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 
Junel Week Year 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 


WN I: ic. aw nue nite aan ws chads 91.99 91.76 81.28 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
CT EE cckdansnctcadidsedaadbsas 96.18 96.07 91.58 
Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Preferred, 2% per cent, semi-annually, 
payable August 2 to holders of record June 25. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, $.75, quarterly; 1 1% per cent, 
quarterly, both payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Preferred, 2 per cent, semi-annually, payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 10. 

Chesapeake | hio.—Common, 2 per cent, quarterly; 6% per cent pre- 
ferred, series A, 3% per cent, both payable July 1 to holders of record 
June &. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific——-Common, 4 per cent, payable 
June 25 to holders of record June 7. Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 15. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable June 15 to holders of record June 12. 

Hocking Valley.-—2 per cent, quarterly, payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 8. : 

Maine Central.—Common, $1.00, special, payable June 15 to holders of 
record June J. 

Reading Company.—Second preferred, 1 peér cent, quarterly, payable 
luly 8 to holders of record June 21. 

St. Louis Scuthwestern.—Preferred, 1144 per cent, quarterly, 
June 30 to holders of record June 15. 


payable 


Valuation Reports 


The Setentete Commerce Commission has issued final and tenta- 
tive valuation reports, finding final values for rate-making pur- 
poses of the carrier property owned and used, as of the respective 
valuation dates, as follows: 


FINAL REPORTS 


Coudersport & Port Allegany.........0eeeeeeeeeees $601,435 1917 
SP. aoe so kvereGden bh ehlseéusheus seas 60,361 1917 
Hardwick & eS eer. ttt re 211,964 1916 
CN DE eich awesretereseseevsasecsanetnns 52,000 1917 
Lufkin, Hemphiil 5 Sn rrr 117,072 1917 
Milledgeville Se iiont audiad ies dan ea wena era eae Raw a 70,551 1916 
BU GN cc cececccvesevcsceoucavessasevans 93,000 1918 
TENTATIVE REPORTS 
Arcata & Mad River.......eeseessecceeeececeees 421,200 1917 
Atchison Union Depot & Railroad Company. . ~~ 156,000 1917 
—s OS ee eee errr 3,816,000 1917 
Te TI, ogo nbn ce ncesccetessscccrcees 215,000 1918 
Stockton & Eastern Terminal...........ccececcess 222,297 1916 
Tamaqua, Hazelton & Northern.............000++5 208,000 1917 
Union & Glam Serimge. oc. cccccccccccccccssccese 429,500 1918 
VE GF I cndus nase nsencevienceusacees 2,197,600 1917 


['WELVE THOUSAND, or more, “Shriners,” coming from all parts 
of the country, constituted a large proportion of the people in 
the streets of Philadelphia on the opening day of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition; and the Pennsylvania reports that about 
11,000 of the Shriners were brought to Philadelphia by 55 special 
trains over the Pennsylvania Lines. Five of these trains came 
from Chicago and two each from Atlanta, Los Angeles, Denver, 
Columbus (Ohio) and Pittsburgh. Other trains came from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Maine and from many of the states between. 
Large numbers of these excursionists slept in the Pullman cars 
during their stay in Philadelphia, cars being parked at freight 
ards and other places in a dozen different sections of the city. 
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| Railway Officers 








Executive 


Byron W. Eells, auditor, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Apalachiola Northern, with headquarters at 
Port St. Joe, Fla., has been elected vice-president and general 
manager, with the same headquarters, succeeding Bryan Sny- 
der, who has resigned. Mr. Eells was born on March 8, 1885, 
at Gibson, La., and was educated in public and private schools 
and at Louisiana State University. He entered railway service 
on January 23, 1913, and until 1914, he was clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office of the New Iberia & Northern (now a part of the 
Gulf Coast Lines). From 1914 to 1916 he was chief clerk to 
the vice-president and general manager of the same road, and 
from the latter date until 1920, he was chief clerk to the vice- 
president and general manager of the Apalachicola Northern. 
In August, 1920, Mr. Eells became auditor, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the same road, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent election as vice-president 
and general manager. 


Edward H. Lee, vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana and the Belt Railway of Chicago, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been elected president and 
chief engineer, succeed- 
ing, as president, the 
late H. G. Hetzler. Mr. 
Lee was born on Janu- 
ary 29, 1863, at Dayton, 
Ohio. He attended 
Ohio State University 
from 1877 to 1879, and 
Wooster University 
during 1883 and 1884. 
He entered railway ser- 
vice in 1880 as a rodman 
on the Scioto Valley 
(now a part of the Nor- 
folk & Western) and 
subsequent to 1887 was 
on various roads as in- 
strumentman, assistant 
engineer and_ resident 
engineer, including the 
New York, Chicago & 

E. H. Lee St. Louis, the Wiscon- 
sin Central and the 
Union Pacific. He then entered the service of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern as office engineer. From 1889 to 1893 he was chief 
engineer of that road. Mr. Lee was engaged in private prac- 
tice as an engineer and superintendent for contractors and in 
charge of field work for the Sanitary District of Chicago from 
1893 to 1897. During 1898 Mr. Lee was principal assistant 
engineer on joint track elevation and depression at Sixteenth 
street, Chicago. From 1898 to 1905 he was engineer and gen- 
eral roadmaster for the Chicago & Western Indiana and the 
Belt Railway of Chicago. At the latter time he became chief 
engineer for the same roads. This position he held until 1915, 
when he was appointed vice-president in addition to being 
chief engineer. During the period of Federal control Mr. Lee 
was president. He then resumed his former position, which 
he was holding at the time of his recent election. 





Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. A. Drake has been elected auditor of the Apalachicola 
Northern, succeeding B. W. Eells, promoted. 


Howard R. Sturtevant has been appointed special valuation 
attorney for the New York Central Lines, to act as counsel in 
the conduct of hearings on land values in valuation proceedings 
affecting all of the New York Central Lines before the Bureau 
of Valuation and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































Operating 


William A. Aiken, Jr., has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
reporting to the general manager, succeeding C. W. Culp, who 
has retired under the pension rules of the company. 


W. A. Hamler has been appointed superintendent of the St. 
Lawrence division of the New York Central and the Ottawa 
& New York, with headquarters at Watertown, N. Y. C. F. 
Moyer has been appointed superintendent of the Ontario di- 
vision, with headquarters at Oswego, N. Y. 


F. C. Fox, who has been on leave of absence, has resumed 
his duties as general manager of the Eastern lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan. R. H. Allison, acting general manager during Mr. Fox’s 
absence, has resumed his duties as assistant general manager 
of the Eastern district, with headquarters at Topeka. D. S. 
Farley, assistant general manager of the Eastern lines, has 
returned to his duties as assistant general manager in charge 
of the Western district only of the Eastern lines. Frank 
Wood, general transportation inspector of the Eastern lines, 
has been given jurisdiction restricted to the Eastern district 
of the Eastern lines. 


J. O. Hackenberg, who has been promoted to general super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Terminal division of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at West Philadelphia, Pa., was 
born on February 25, 
1878, at Milton, Pa., 
and was later gradu- 
ated from Bucknell 
University. He entered 
the service of the Penn- 
sylvania on May 21, 
1900, as rodman on the 
Cambria and Clearfield 
division, at Cresson, Pa. 
A year later he was 
transferred to the chief 
engineer’s department as 
levelman and was en- 
gaged on the South Side 
track elevation on the 
Monongahela _ division. 
On May 15, 1902, he 
was promoted to tran- 
sitman in the office of 
the principal assistant 
engineer at Altoona, 
Pa. Mr. Hackenberg 
was promoted to assistant supervisor at Millersburg, Pa., on 
March 1, 1903, and on January 15, 1904, was transferred to the 
main line as assistant supervisor on the Middle division. He 
was promoted to supervisor on the Allegheny division on 
September 1, 1905; was transferred in the same capacity to 
the Baltimore division on December 1, 1908, and then returned 
to the main line on June 16, 1913, as supervisor on the Pitts- 
burgh division, with headquarters at East Liberty, Pa. He 
became division engineer of the Allegheny division, with head- 
quarters at Oil City, Pa., on April 15, 1917. The following 
October he was transferred to the Maryland division in a 
similar capacity, and on October 20, 1919, he advanced to 
principal assistant engineer of the Southern division, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del. In March, 1920, Mr. Hack- 
enberg was appointed superintendent of the Schuylkill di- 
vision, with headquarters at Reading, Pa. In January, 1922, 
he was transferred in the same capacity to the Buffalo division, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., and in October, 1923, he 
was transferred to the Philadelphia Terminal division as super- 
intendent, which position he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 





J. O. Hackenberg 


J. G. Sheaffer, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Delaware division of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, Del., was born on July 13, 1892, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and was educated at St. Lukes’ Episcopal Academy, 
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of the Pennsylvania in June, 1916, as a special apprentice in 
the Altoona shops. He was later appointed assistant road 
foreman of engines on the Maryland division. Mr. Sheaffer 
then became assistant master mechanic of the Middle division, 
dnd later was appointed assistant superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia division, which position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment as superintendent of the Delaware 
division. 


W. G. Choate, general manager of the Gulf Coast Lines, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been appointed general 
manager of the Texas lines of the Missouri Pacific, with the 
same headquarters incident to the co-ordination of these lines. 
The lines in Texas include the Gulf Coast Lines, the Inter- 
national-Great Northern, the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, the 
Asherton & Gulf and the Sugarland Railway. L. A. David, 
general superintendent of the Eastern district of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Houston, Palestine & San An- 
tonio divisions of the Texas lines, including the Houston 
Terminals, with headquarters at Houston, Tex. J. L. Kendall, 
superintendent of the Joplin division of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Nevada, Mo., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the DeQuincy division of the Gulf Coast Lines, 
with headquarters at DeQuincy, La., succeeding J. C. Kennedy, 
who has been transferred to the Kingsville division of the 
Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at Kingsville, Tex. J. E. 
Callahan, superintendent of the Kingsville division, has been 
transferred to the Houston division, with headquarters at 
Palestine, Tex., succeeding J. B. Heafer, who has been ap 
pointed inspector of transportation. P. J. Neff, assistant 
executive vice-president, of the International-Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been appointed gen 
eral superintendent of the Eastern district of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. David. 
C. H. Dunaway, superintendent of the Northern Kansas divi- 
sion of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Atchison, 
Kan., has been transferred to the Joplin division in place of 
Mr. Kendall. H. P. Galbreath, trainmaster of the Arkansas 
division, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., has been pro 
moted to superintendent of the Northern Kansas division in 
place of Mr. Dunaway. E. W. Stanley, trainmaster of the 
Omaha division, with headquarters at Atchison, Kan., has been 
transferred to the Arkansas division succeeding Mr. Gal- 
breath. O. M. Stevens has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Omaha division, succeeding Mr. Stanley. Joe Davis, division 
engineer, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with the same head 
quarters. 


Traffic 


L. M. Souders, general agent, freight department, of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned to become president and general manager of the 
Merchants Terminal Company Warehouse, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


c. Ww. Strain, general passenger agent of the Gulf Coast 
Lines, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been promoted 
to passenger traffic manager of the Texas lines of the Missouri 


Pacific, with the same headquarters, this being a newly created 
position. 


Purchases and Stores 


F, V. James has been appointed storekeeper on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Charlottesville, Va. T. C. 
Sydnor has been appointed storekeeper, with headquarters a' 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 


Obituary 


Alfred Holmead, assistant secretary of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, died on May 29, following an attack o/ 


Wayne, Pa., and at Cornell University. He entered the service heart disease. 





